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The  following  pages  contain,  first,  a foreword  dealing 
with  the  essay,  its  place  in  literature  and  among  Bacon’s  works; 
a' sketch  of  Bacon  the  man,  as  revealed  by  his  Essays  and  by  history; 
a list  of  editions  of  the  Essays;  and  a note  on  the  teaching  of 
such  material  to  secondary  school  clascec:  second,  the  text  of 
twenty-one  of  the  Essays  with  suggestions  and  annotations  especially 
prepared  for  use  in  the  secondary  school. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BACON’S  ESSAYS 


t»y 

Edith  Austin  Holton 

The  essay  is  a late  development  in  the  literature  of  all 
nations.  This  is  necessarily  true  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  it- 
self. The  essayist  must  have  developed  material  to  7/ork  upon.  His 
work  is  not  to  create,  but  to  discuss  what  is  already  created.  More- 
over, the  essay  is  in  itself  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  self- 
expression,  not  even  excepting  poetry,  that  a writer  can  make.  It 
represents  his  intimate  thoughts,  his  philosophy  of  life,  and  his  crit 
ical  observation  of  the  motives  and  acts  of  his  fellow -man.  These, 
particularly  the  first  two,  are  the  last  things  to  be  expressed  by 
writers  of  national  literature.  The  objective  point  of  view  is  the 
first  to  be  adopted;  v;itness  the  epic  poems  which  initiate  the  lit- 
erature of  all  languages.  It  is  not  until  that  literature  is  far 
advanced  that  we  find  its  producers  getting  beneath  the  surface  of 
their  own  acts,  and  giving  to  the  public  the  reasons  from  which  these 
acts  spring.  Even  then  they  do  it  tentatively  and  suggestively; 
hence  the  term  essay.  The  essay  as  Montaigne  and  Bacon  knew  it  was 
what  its  name  implies.  To  them  it  was  a series  of  hints  to  the  read- 
er, who  might  thereby  be  set  thinking  and  develop  for  himself  a broad- 
er range  of  speculation  than  even  the  author  had  dreamed;  it  might 
even  be  termed  a trial  at  stimulating  the  minds  of  men.  The  at- 
tempt has  amply  justified  itself  and  the  ’’essay”  proved  no  misnomer. 
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for  from  these  beginnings  has  been  brought  forth  the  finest  gold  of 
thought  from  the  finest  minds  of  the  later  centuries. 

Hence  the  English  essay  is  a late  product,  but  an  im- 
portant one.  Previous  to  its  coming  the  subjective  point  of  view 
had  been  in  a measure  reached,  it  is  true,  but  always  in  combination 
with  the  objective.  It  remained  for  Bacon  to  m.ake  man  look  within 
himself,  and  consider  the  reaction  of  his  owti  nature.  That  he  ac- 
complished this,  and  as  he  himself  remarks  with  apparent  surprise 

at  his  success,  ’’that they  come  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosons” 

is  with  little  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  essays  were  not  designed 
originally  for  extended  publication.  He  says  frankly  that  he 
counted  them  but  as  the  recreation  from  his  other  studies.  They 
are  the  Jottings  from  the  abundance  of  an  active  mind;  more  in  the 
nature  of  a commonplace  book  than  any  formulated  attempt  to  con- 
vey an  author’s  view  to  a reader.  This  makes  them  the  closest 
revelation  of  his  strangely  compounded  personality  that  he  could  have 
left  us.  It  is  as  if  Bacon,  after  a busy  day  of  contact  with  many- 
sided  mankind,  had  eased  at  eventide  his  tired  mind  by  setting  down 
in  black  and  white,  in  terse,  often  aphoristic  sentences,  the  gen- 
eralized statement  of  his  opinion  of  humanity;  or  again,  after 
walking  in  his  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  had  let  the  calm  and 
beauty  of  the  twilight  use  him  for  a medium  of  quiet  reflection. 

The  reader  who  comes  to  the  essays  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
a model  of  logical  thinking  will  be  disappointed.  They  are  not 
unlogical,  it  is  true;  for  Bacon  was  incapable  of  the  unlogical, 
but  they  do  nor  represent  the  author’s  organized  thought,  any  more 
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than  the  unarticulated  narts  of  a watch  on  the  table  of  the  watch- 
maker renresent  the  perfection  of  mechanical  ability  of  the  skilled 
artisan.  In  those  bits  we  catch  Bacon  for  once  off  his  guard  and 
dreaming.  In  no  other  mood  is  an  author  more  human  and  winsome. 

Taking  him  at  his  word  then,  we  look  first  at  the  essays 
as  originally  a by-product  of  his  pen,  and  are  not  confused  by  this 
seeming  scrappiness  of  compositlcn  in  the  work  of  an  author  who 
in  other  lines  shows  such  exactitude.  The  essays  are  without  ap- 
parent plan.  Many  have  no  definite  order,  even.  They  seem  to 
be  mere  thoughts  set  down  in  the  manner  of  their  occurrence,  much 
as  any  mental  current  without  conscious  direction  might  be  recorded. 
This  characteristic,  while  stronger  in  some  than  in  others,  is  found 
to  a large  extent  in  all.  That  they  are  thought  jottings  is  also 
evidenced  by  the  pungent,  nithy  abruptness  of  the  sentences.  There 
is  no  apparent  study  of  style,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  choice  of 
vivid  words.  The  result  is  a direct  contact  betvreen  the  minds  of 
writer  and  reader.  That  is  the  secret  of  their  long  life  and  of 
the  position  they  hold  in  the  works  of  their  author.  In  the  light 
of  what  we  are  able  to  learn  of  Bacon’s  literary  habits,  the  reason 
for  this  becomes  apparent.  Ke  had  to  a marked  degree  what  we 
might  call  the  notebook  habit.  He  seduously  collected  odd  express- 
ions, pithy  and  felicitous  sayings,  maxims,  proverbs,  in  short  all 
that  made  an  appeal  to  his  critical  se?iBe  as  worthy  of  a second 
thought.  Along  with  these  he  marie  note  of  such  thoughts  on  men 
and  affairs  as  v;ould  naturally  flash  across  the  mind  of  a genius. 
These  latter  often  took  the  form  of  aphorisms.  Doubtless  the  in- 
ception of  the  essay  idea  came  to  Bacon  when  at  some  odd  moment 
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he  scanned  these  notebooks.  Their  mere  arrangement  as  a set  of 
maxims  would  not  apiDeal  to  him  as  worthy  of  his  labor,  and  yet  he 
recognized  the  value  of  these  chance  rarablinge.  The  plan  of  sort- 
ing the  best  of  them  and  binding  them  loosely  into  sheaves,  we  can 
easily  understand  would  be  to  him  the  pleasant  occupation  of  free 
hours.  The  form,  and  the  name  essay  he  doubtless  borrowed  from 
Montaigne,  whose  Essais  appeared  in  15R0. 

That  he  did  not  look  unon  these  at  first  as  more  than 
a form  of  amusement  for  himself,  easily  convertable  into  a grace- 
ful compliment  to  his  friends,  can  be  judged  independently  of 
any  statement  from  him,  by  the  fact  that  he  composed  them  in  the 
English  language.  Why  Bacon  should  have  held  his  mother  tongue 
in  such  small  repute  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  did  in  this  shov^f  a strange  lack  of  penetration  and  an  in- 
ability to  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  Even  late  in  his  life 
we  find  him  still  of  the  opinion  that  English  as  a language  had 
no  lasting  qualities,  and  carefully  looking  to  it  that  all  his 
literary  output  unon  which  he  set  any  value  should  be  left  in  the 
’’general  language”,  as  he  terms  Hatin.  "For,”  he  says,  "these 
modern  languages  will  at  one  time  or  another  play  the  bankrowte 
with  books,  and  since  I have  lost  much  time  with  this  age  I would 
be  glad  if  God  would  give  me  leave  to  recover  it  with  posterity." 
Even  the  essays,  which  by  that  time  he  had  come  to  recognize, 
since  their  acceptance  with  the  public,  as  worthy  of  greater  con- 
sideration by  their  author,  he  had  painstakingly  put  into  Latin. 

It  is  interesting  bo  note  that  this  Latinization  was  not  the  per- 
sonal work  of  Bacon,  but  w^ae  nerformed  by  such  as  George  Herbert, 
Hobbs,  and  possibly  by  Ben  Jenson.  Bacon  was  used  to  the  reversals 


of  the  wheel  of  fate,  hence  it  would  probably  surprise  him  little  to 
to  know  that  while  his  elaborate  Latin  treatises  are  nov./  read  only 
by  the  erudite,  and  then  with  weariness,  the  essays,  not  in  the  gen- 
eral language,  but  in  the  despised  modern  tongue,  are  the  common 
property  of  the  everyday  reader.  Had  he  understood  the  value  of 
his  opportunity  to  work  with  a wonderful  new  tool,  he  might  have  left 
us  the  richer  by  further  volumes.  However,  he  seems  utterly  obliv- 
ious of  the  beauty  of  a language  just  reaching  the  stage  of  crystalline 
purity  as  yet  unsullied  by  any  sediment  of  coinage  or  corruption. 

No  phase  of  the  studies  of  the  essays  is  more  interesting 
than  that  of  comparison  of  Bacon’s  philosophy  of  life  as  revealed 
therein,  with  his  practice  of  it  as  recorded  in  history.  To  speak 
of  him  in  these  days  of  psychological  research  as  a dual  personality 
is  perhaps  to  use  a banal  term.  It,  however,  serves  its  purpose. 

If  we  are  to  judge  him  from  these  records  of  his  intimate  thought, 
we  find  him  a man  of  highest  ideals.  History  paints  him  in  dif- 
ferent colors.  Here  in  the  Essays  is  a man  who  wrote  of  friend- 
ship as  bearing  fruit  ’’which  is  like  a pomgranat,  full  of  many  ker- 
nels; I mean  aid,  and  bearing  a part,  in  all  actions  and  occasions,” 
and  yet  when  we  have  defended  him  to  the  last  ditch,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  he  sold  the  man  who  had  been  his  best  friend  the^ough  many 
unfruitful  years.  True  it  is,  we  can  never  know  to  a certainty 
that  Bacon  may  not  have  failed  in  some  vailed  design  for  turning  the 
tide  in  favor  of  Essex;  there  are  those  who  claim  that  Iscariot’s 
betrayal  was  a craftily  laid  plot  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  king- 
dom, All  we  can  know  is  that  in  each  case  the  friend  who  was  ap- 
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parently  lacking  in  "aid  and  bearing  a part"  has  been  forced  to  bear 

the  infamy  of  the  years.  Again,  one  can  not  read  the  Essays  with- 
out a distinct  recognition  of  the  man’s  dislike  of  sycophancy,  of 
hie  distrust  of  it,  and  his  understanding  of  its  emptiness;  yet  if 
we  accept  the  records  of  his  tine  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  let- 
ters, we  must  believe  that  never  nan  sought  favor  more  abjectly, 
or  purchased  it  more  pitiably.  On  the  other  hand,  he  occasionally 
proved  in  his  own  rerson  better  than  hie  estimate  of  man.  "So 
ambitious  men,"  he  cays,  "if  they  be  checkt  in  their  desires,  they 
become  secretly  discontent,  looke  upon  men  and  natters  with  an 
evill  eye;  and  are  best  pleased  when  things  go  backward.”  Bacon 
was  an  ambitious  man,  and  for  years  while  the  hope,  and  young 
strength  of  his  able  mind  were  at  their  height  he  was  constantly 
checked  and  hedged  away  from  the  attainment  of  his  desires;  yet 
there  is  little  evidence  that  to  any  marked  extent  he  "looked  upon 
men  and  natters  with  an  evill  eye."  We  must  admit,  however,  that 
taken  in  the  large,  Bacon  stands  revealed  in  the  cross  light  that 
beats  upon  him,  as  a man  who  wrote  of  life  in  theory  and  lived  it 
for  the  main  chance.  It  is  only  in  the  later  Essays,  when  the 
great  billows  have  gone  over  him,  that  the  man  squares  ideals  and 
experiences.  It  is  in  these  retrospective,  almost  autobiographical 
documents,  that  we  forget  the  historical  passages  which  have  vexed 
us  as  a blot  upon  the  life  of  a mreat  genius,  and  learn  to  take  as 
a companion  the  man  who  has  confessed  to  himself  the  meanderings 
of  the  path  that  has  brought  him  to  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  and 
faces  with  courage,  and  the  recognition  of  justice,  whatever  lies 
beyond. 
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It  would  seem  that  Francie  Bacon  could  have  had  no 
greater  advantage  than  that  affor  ded  him  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth  and  inheritance.  He  was  the  son  of  Fir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Elizabeth’s  first  Lord  Keeper.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  Lady 
Cecil,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Antony  Cooh.  This  parentage  at  once 
established  Francis  in  a position  which  should  have  been  distinctly 
suited  to  his  early  and  rapid  advancement.  His  intellectual  heri- 
tage was  even  greater,  for  the  mother  was  among  the  most  gifted 
women  of  the  times,  a deep  and  logical  thinker,  and  a student  of 
unusual  ability.  Francis’s  early  youth  was  passed  in  the  intimate 
circles  of  the  court  where  he  v/-as  a petted  favorite  of  the  queen. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Whitgift  of  Trinity.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  his 
being  considered  precocious  according  to  the  standards  of  the  time, 
he  must  have  been,  as  viewed  by  our  modern  notions,  distinctly  re- 
markable in  his  mental  attainments.  If  tradition  can  be  believed, 
it  is  not  long  after  his  establiebJEent  at  college  that  he  has  de- 
termined for  himself  that  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  ’’barren 
of  the  production  of  \vorks  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man.” 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  sixteen,  at  about  which  time  he  ac- 
companied the  queen’s  ambassador  to  France  and  there  applied  him- 
self to  the  gathering  of  further  information.  Early  in  his  career, 
he  fixed  for  himself  an  ambitious  goal  toward  which  he  strove  dur- 
ing his  entire  life,  with  a persistency  which  only  a genius  can 
maintain.  He  took,  as  he  later  states,  all  knowledge  for  his 

province.  Possibly  no  one  in  his  oivn  generation  has  come  nearer 

to  this  ideal  of  universal  knowledge  t:ian  did  Francis  Bacon  in  his. 
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In  his  eighteenth  year,  Bacon  was  recalled  from  France 

by  the  death  of  his  father.  The  elder  Bacon  had  died  before  ac- 
complishing; his  purpose  of  establishing  his  son  on  a firm  official 
h basis.  Francis  was  left  in  the  uncompromising  position  of  a 

younger  son  with  meager  resources.  He  had,  it  is  true,  his  pro- 
fession, but  although  he  worhed  at  it  faithfully,  it  was  with  little 
heart.  From  t}iis  time  on  all  his  strength  of  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  diverted  into  the  s^^e  which  he  at  once  began  to  lay  to 
his  relative  Lord  Burleigh,  and  to  others  in  high  authority,  for  an 
apnointment  to  the  queen’s  service.  It  would  seem  that  everything 
should  have  been  in  favor  of  this  brilliant,  versatile  young  suitor, 
and  that  his  anpointment  to  an  honorable  office  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  but  a few  weeks,  yet  something  held  him  back.  V^hat 
this  something  was  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  It  is  only 
possible  to  see  that  there  was  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Burleigh  a never- 
to-be-disclosed  reason  why,  from  start  to  finish,  he  steadfastly 
refrained  from  lending  his  nephew  a hand.  When  the  failure  of 
Essex  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  Bacon  is  considered,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  even  burleigh’s  advocacy  might  not  have  availed. 
The  only  recognition  Bacon  ever  received  from  Elizabeth  was  his 
ignominious  use  as  a tool.  He  was  employed  to  hunt  Essex  to  death, 
Essex  -the  man  who  above  all  others  had  been  his  loyal  and  active 
friend;  and  when  this  was  accomplished,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
set  to  work  on  the  task  of  blackening  the  memory  of  that  friend. 

And  after  he  had  stooped  to  this  in  the  servile  hone  of  the  oueen’s 
favor,  he  received  as  a reward  merely  a scant  pittance  and  another 
hope  deferred. 
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It  Tvas  not  until  he  wae  forty-four  that  Bacon  at  last 
received  an  official  appoint^.ent . He  had  proved  useful  to  Jaraeo. 

He  had  made  powerful  enemies  who  watched  his  steady  advancement  from 
this  time  on  with  evil  eyes.  In  spite  of  these  he  saw  no  cause 
for  anxiety.  His  feet  were  now  firm  upon  the  ladner  and  he  trod 
its  rounds  with  assurance.  In  1620  he  stood  at  the  siiramit,  2ir 
Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam,  Vicount  ft  Albans,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
in  his  own  estimation  a happy  and  fortunate  man.  Then  from  the 
blue  plunged  the  meteor  of  fate;  with  its  descent  Bacon  fell,  a 
shattered  man.  He  was  charged  with  being  a corrupt  and  venal 
judge.  This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  Bacon’s  life. 

He  was  completely  overwhelmed  by  it.  At  first  he  made  some  show 

of  struggle  and  some  maintenance  of  his  innocence,  but  before  the 
full  charge  he  became  powerless,  and  refused  to  stand  trial. 

It  is  in  tis  great  crisis  of  his  life  that  he  revealed  the  character- 
istic which  comes  nearest  to  explaining  the  lack  of  coherence 
between  his  ideals  and  his  life.  His  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  He  saw  that  he  had  but  followed  the  system 
of  the  times,  but  that  in  so  doing  he  h^d  laid  himself  liable  to 
accusation.  ”I  was,”  he  said,  "’the  justest  judge  that  was  in 
England  these  fifty  years.  But  it  was  the  justest  censure  in 
Parliament  that  was  these  tvro  hundred  years.”  He  saw  himself  as 

no  worse  than  his  colleagues,  and  yet  he  saw  the  evil  of  the  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  the  other  defects  in  the  career  of  this  man  were 

I- 

no  other  than  a blind  suiting  of  his  own  acts  to  the  manners  of 
the  times.  It  was  an  age  of  servile  self-seeking  by  flattery. 

V/as  Bacon  so  much  worse  than  his  fellows?  Certain  it  is  that 
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while  the  charge  of  bribery  could  be  maintained,  there  ie  no  proof 
to  be  found  that  any  case  of  injustice  can  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  Bacon.  Ke  was  guilty  in  the  letter;  surely,  there  is  no  ev- 
idence that  he  was  in  the  spirit. 

Bacon  died  a bro]cen  man.  After  many  years  of  failure 
and  struggle  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition  only  to  be 
hurled  from  it  in  disgrace.  Through  all  this  time  he  had  lived 
true  to  his  ideals  in  only  one  respect.  He  never  wavered  from 
the  straight  pathway  of  his  intellectual  life.  After  all,  it 
is  this  by  which  in  the  last  analysis  he  should  be  judged,  for  it 
is  this  cart  of  himself  that  he  has  left  to  us.  Why  not  thinh 
of  him,  not  as  the  human  creature,  but  as  the  patriach  of  natural 
philosophy  and  the  exponent  of  high  idealism? 

Bacon’s  philosophicl  works  have  passed  very  largely 
into  oblivion;  they  have  been  superceded  by  later  research. 

This  is  as  he  v/ould  have  it.  His  was  the  promethean  genius  which 
could  say,  ”I  only  sound  the  clarion,  but  I enter  not  into  the 
battle.”  He  is  well  content  that  we  should  owe  to  him,  not  the 
attainment  of  all  ]:nov/ledge,  but  the  desire  for  it. 


The  first  edition  of  the  Essays,  a small  octavo  volume 
bearing  the  title,*' Essayes . Religious  Meditations.  Places  of 

Pei'suasion  and  disswasion,  Peene  and  allowed.  At  London,  printed 
for  Huufrey  Hooper,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  blacke  Beare  in 
Chauncery  Lane.  1597,”  is  dedicated  to  Antony  Bacon,  brother  of 
the  author.  Three  pages  are  given  over  to  the  dedication,  thir- 
teen to  the  Essays,  and  the  remainder  to  Meditationes  Sacrae(in 
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Latin)  ”0f  the  Coulere  of  good  and  evill,  a fragment,  or  Places 
of  PorDraeion  and  Disswasion . ” The  Essays  are  ten  in  number  and 
include:  Of  Studie,  Of  Discourse,  Of  ceremonies . and  respects.  Of 

followers  and  friends.  Suiters,  Of  expence.  Of  Regiment  of  health. 
Of  Honour  and  renutation.  Of  Faction,  Of  Ilegociating. 

A second  edition  differing  from  the  first  only  in  that 
the  Lleditationes  are  in  English,  and  that  there  is  a new  position 
for  the  table  of  contents  was  published  by  the  same  Humfrey  Hooper 
in  1598.  The  third  edition  is  without  doubt  a piracy  by  John 
Jaggard,  and  apneared  in  nrint  in  1606.  laggard  was  contemplating 
another  piracy  when  the  author’s  edition  of  161P  appeared. 

This  latte-'’  is  a small  octavo  volume  containing  nine 
of  the  ten  original  essays,  revised  and  enlarged,  and  txventy-nine 
new  ones.  The  entry  at  the  stationer’s  Hall  on  the  twelfth  of 
October,  1612,  is;  William  Hall,  John  Beale.  Fiiitred  for  their 
copy  under  the  handes  of  ray  Lo ; Bysshopp  of  London&  the  Wardens 
A boohe  called  the  Essayes  of  Sr  Prs  Bacon  knight  the  Ks  Sol- 
licitor  gen’ll.  The  title  page  reads:  The  Essaios  of  Sr  Francis 
Bacon  Knight,  the  Kings  Sollicitor  Generali.  Imprinted  by  lohn 
Beale,  1612.  It  v;as  the  intention  of  Bacon  to  dedicate  this 
edition  to  prince  Henry  v\?hose  death  diverted  the  plan.  The 
original  dedication  is  still  extant,  but  that  which  appears  in 
the  volume  itsolf  is  to  Sir  John  Oons table,  a brother-in-law  of 
Bacon.  . The  table  of  contents  gives  forty  essays,  but  the  last 
two  do  not  appear.  The  thirty-eight  a.re  as  follows:  Of  Religion, 
Of  Death,  Of  Goodness  and  goodness  of  nature.  Of  Cunning,  Of 
Marriage  and  single  life.  Of  Parents  a?id  Children,  Of  Nobilitle, 


Of  Oreat  place,  Of  Empire,  Of  Courisell,  Of  Dispatch,  Of  ^oue.  Of 
Friendshippe,  Of  Atheisme,  Of  Superstition,  Of  Wisdome  and  Mans 
self,  Of  Regiment  of  health.  Of  Expences,  Of  Discourse,  Of  Seeming 

vriee.  Of  Riche?,  Of  AmhiLi<m,  Of  Young  men  and  age,  Of  Beautie, 

Of  Deformitie,  Of  nature  in  Men,  Of  Custorae  and  Education,  Of 
Fortune,  Of  Studies,  Of  Ceremonies  and  respects.  Of  Sutors,  Of 
Followers,  Of  Negociating,  Of  Paction,  Of  Praise,  Of  ludicature. 

Of  vaine  glory.  Of  greatness  of  Kingdoraes,  Of  the  publike.  Of 
Warres  and  peace. 

Jaggard’s  edition  which  appeared  in  1013  contains  thirty- 
nine  essays,  including  Of  Ho?iour  and  Recutation  which  had  been 
omitted  from  the  author’s  edition,  the  Religious  Meditations 
and  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil.  The  sane  publisher  issued  in 
the  same  year  another  edition  with  a new  title  page  and  corrected 
and  rearranged  text.  An  edition  precisely  similar  to  the  above 
was  printed  in  Edinburg,  by  Andro  Hart.  It  bears  the  date  1614. 
There  are  slight  evidences  of  editions  vdiich  have  disappeared. 

These  musL  have  been  issued  between  1614  and  1624,  The  last  of 
Jaggarde  piracies  is  a nosthumous  one  carried  through  by  his 
Vvidow  in  1624.  It  is  a copy  of  the  pirated  edition  of  1613. 

The  last  author’s  edition  appeared  in  1625,  a year 
previous  to  Bacon’s  death.  It  containes  fifty-eight  essays, 
twenty  of  which  are  new. 
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Books  consulted  in  preparation  of  notes  an  suggestions. 

Church,  Richard  William.  Bacon.  English  Men  of  Letters  Eeriee 

Harper  & Bros.  N.  Y.  (no  date) 

V.'hateley,  Richard.  Bacon’s  Essays,  with  annotations;  and  notes 

and  glosearial  index  by  Eranklin  Fiske  Heard. 
Lee  & Shepard,  Boston,  1873. 

Spedding,  James;  Ellis,  Robert;  & Heath,  Douglas.  The  Works  of 

Bacon,  collected  and  edited.  Brown  & 

Taggard,  Boston,  1861.  15  vols. 

Craik,  George  Lillie.  Bacon,  his  writings  and  his  philosophy. 

Charles  Kiiight  & Co.  London.  1846. 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babingtc*T*.  Lord  Bacon.  Longman,  Bro^^^n,  Green 

& Longmans.  London.  1852. 

Edition  of  Essays  including  notes  from  Parker’s  and  Bohn’s  edition* 

Boston.  1884.  Little,  Brown  & Co. 

A Short  History  of  the  English  Beonle.  Green,  J.  R.  American 

Book  Co.  (no  date) 

Outlines  of  Roman  History  Morey,  W.  C.  ilmerican  Book  CO. 

Boston.  1901. 

A Student’s  History  of  English  Literature.  Simonds,  W.  E. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  Boston.  1902, 

English  Literature,  its  history  and  significance.  Long,  W.  J, 

Ginn  & Co.  Boston  1909. 

History  of  Education,  Monroe,  Paul.  Macmillan  Co,  N.  Y.  1914. 
Plutarch’s  Lives.  Tr.  John  Dry den  et  al . Hurst  ^ Co.  N.  Y. 
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Essays  of  Bacon.  Introduction  by  Hudson,  W.  H.  Crowell  & Co. 

N.  Y.  IQOl. 

Tho  Educational  Ideal.  Munroe,  J.  P.  D.  C.  Heath.  Boston 

IP^B. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Educational  T>^Gor'y.  Browning,  Oscar. 

Harper  & Bros.  N.  Y.  18R2. 

Studies  in  History  of  Educational  Opinion  fron  tlie  Renaissance. 

Laurie,  S.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1903. 

Biographical  Dictionary,  Thomas,  J.  Lippincott. 

Oxford  Dictionary. 

Encyclopaedia  Brittanica. 

Johnson’s  New  Encyclopaedia. 
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OF  TRUTH 

I.  Attraction  of  the  lie 

1,  For  pleasure  as  with  poets 

a.  Imagination 

t* 

2.  For  advantage  as  witli  merch?ints 
!5.  For  the  lie’s  sake 

II.  The  advantage  of  truth 

1 . Theological  and  philosophical 

a.  Consciousness  of  nersonal  rectitude 

2.  Practical 

a.  Business  honor 

b.  Reputation 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Select  words  which  occur  in  their  derivative  meaning. 

2.  " ” ” have  changed  in  significance  since  the  time 

of  writing. 

S.  Find  several  instances  of  construction  resembling  the  triad. 

4.  Select  typical  balanced  constructions . 

5.  Select  and  explain  such  epigrams  as  are  worth  memorizing. 

6.  What  figures  occur  in  the  essay? 

7.  Watch  the  figures  throughout  the  essays  and  note  from  what  field 
^acon  draws  them. 

S,  What  are  the  two  main  arguments  for  the  maintenance  of  truth? 

9.  Are  they  positive  or  negative?  ITxplain. 

10.  How  does  Bacon  classify  imagination? 

11.  Is  his  point  well  taken? 

12.  Trace  if  posible  and  estimate  of  Bacon  through  the  essay. 

13.  Does  he  hold  to  truth  from  conscience  or  policy? 
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OF  TRUTH. 

What  is  Truth;  said  jesting /’//a/'?;  And  would 
not  stay  for  an  Answer.  Certainly  there  be,  that 
delight  in  Giddinesse^  And  count  it  a Bondage, 
to  fix  a Beleefe;  Affecting  Freewill  in  Thinking, 
as  well  as  in  Acting.  And  though  the  Sects  of 
Philosophers  of  that  Kinde  be  gone,  yet  there 
remaine  certaine  discoursing  Wits,®  which  are  of 
the  same  veines,*^  though  there  be  not  so  much 
Bloud^in  them,  as  was  in  those  of  the  Ancients. 
But  it  is  not  onely  the  Difficultie,  and  Labour, 
which  Men  take  in  finding  out  of  Truth;  Nor 
againe,  that  when  it  is  found,  it  imposeth^upon 
mens  Thoughts  ; that  doth  bring  Lies  in  favour  : 
But  a naturall,  though  corrupt  Love,  of  the  Lie  it^ 
selfe.  One  of  the  later  Schoole  of  the  Grecians, 
examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a stand,  to  thinke 
what  should  be  in  it,  that  men  should  love  Lies  ; 
Where  neither  they  make  for  Pleasure,  as  with 
Poets ; Nor  for  Advantage,  as  with  the  Merchant ; 


but  for  the  Lies  sake.  But  I cannot  tell ; This 
same  Truth,  is  a Naked,  and  Open  day  light, 
that  doth  not  shew,  the  Masques,  and  Mummer- 
ies,^and  Triumphs  of  the  world,  halfe  so  Stately, 
and  daintily,  as  Candlelights.  Truth  may  per- 
haps come  to%he  price  of  a Pearle,  that  sheweth 
best  by  day  ; But  it  will  not  rise,  to  the  price  of 
a Diamond,  or  Carbuncle,  that  sheweth  best  in 
varied  lights.  A mixture  of  a Lie  doth  ever  adde 
Pleasure.  Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if  there 
were  taken  out  of  Mens  Mindes,  Vaine  Opinions, 
Flattering  Hopes,  False  valuations.  Imaginations 
as  one  would,  and  the  like ; but  it  would  leave 
the  Mindes,  of  a Number  of  Men,  poore  shrunken 
Things  ; full  of  Melancholy,  and  Indisposition,  and 
unpleasing  to  themselves?  One  of  the  Fathers,  m 
great  Severity,  called  Poesie,  Vinum  Dcerfionmn ; 
because  it  filleth  the  Imagination,  and  yet  it  is, 
but  with  the  shadow  of  a Lie.  But  it  is  not  the 
Lie,  that  passeth  through  the  Minde,  but  the  Lie 
that  sinketh  in,  and  setleth  in  it,  that  doth  the 
hurt,  such  as  we  spake  of  before.  But  howsoever 
these  things  are  thus,  in  mens  depraved  Judge- 
ments, and  Affections,  yet  Truth,  which  onely 
doth  judge  it  selfe,  teacheth,  that  the  Inquirie  of 
Truth,  which  is  the  Love-making,  or  Wooing  of 
it ; The  knowledge  of  Truth,  which  is  the  Presence 
of  it;  and  the  Beleefe  of  Truth,  which  is  the 


Enjoying  of  it ; is  the  Soveraigne  Good  of  humane 
Nature.  The  first  Creature  of  God,  in  the  workes 
of  the  Dayes,  was  the  Light  of  the  Sense ; The 
last,  was  the  Light  of  Reason ; And  his  Sabbath 
Worke,  ever  since,  is  the  Illumination  of  his  Spirit. 

First  he  breathed  Light,  upon  the  Face,  of  the 
Matter  or  Chaos'’;" Then  he  breathed  Light,  into 
the  Face  of  Manf  and  still  he  breatheth  and 
inspireth  J^ight,  into  the  Face  of  his  Chosen. 

The  Poet,  that  beautified  the  Sect,  that  was  other- 
wise inferiour  to  the  rest,  saith  yet  excellently 
well : It  is  a pleasure  to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and 
to  see  ships  tost  upon  the  Sea  : A pleasure  to  'stand 
in  the  window  of  a Castle,  and  to  see  a Battaile , 
and  the  Adventures  thereof,  below:  But  no' pleas- 
ure is  comparable,  to  the  standing,  upon  the  vantage 
ground  of  Truth : (A  hill  not  to  be  commanded, 
and  where  the  Ayre  is  alwaies  cleare  and  serene  ;) 
And  to  see  the  Errours,  and  Wandrings,  and 
Mists,  and  Tempests,  in  the  vale  below:  So  al- 
waies, that  this  prospect,  be  with  Pitty,  and  not 
with  Swelling,  or  Pride.  Certainly,  it  is  Heaven 
upon  Earth,  to  have  a Mans  Minde  Move  in 
Charitie,  Rest  in  Providence,  and  Turne  upon 
the  Poles  of  Truth. 

To  passe  from  TheologicalL  and  Philosophical! 
Truth,  to  the  Truth  of  civill  Businesse  ; It  will  be 
acknowledged,  even  by  those,  that  practize  it  not, 

that  cleare  and  Round  dealing,  is  the  Honour  of 
Mans  Natji^e  ; And  that  Mixture  of  Falshood,  is 
like  Allay  in  Coyne  of  Gold  and  Silver ; which 
may  make  the  Metall  worke  the  better,  but  it 
embasetli  it.  For  these  winding,  and  crooked 
courses,  are  the  Goings  of  the  Serpent ; which 
goeth  basely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the 
Feet.  There  is  no  Vice,  that  doth  so  cover  a 
Man  with  Shame,  as  to  be  found  false,  and  per- 
fidious. And  therefore  Mountaigny'^Ciih.  prettilyf'^ 
when  he  enquired  the  reason,  why  the  word  of 
the  Lie,  should  be  such  a Disgrace,  and  such  an 
Odious  Charge?  Saith  he.  If  it  be  well  weighed. 

To  say  that  a man  lieth,  is  as  much  to  say,  as 
that  he  is  brave  towards  God,  and  a Coward 
towards  Men.  For  a Lie  faces  God,  and  shrinkes 
from  Man.  Surely  the  Wickednesse  of  Falshood, 
and  Breach  of  Faith,  cannot  possibly  be  so  highly 
expressed,  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last  Pealef'to 
call  the  Judgements  of  God,  upon  the  Genera- 
tions of  Men,  It  being  foretold,  that  when  Christ^^ 
commeth.  He  shall  notfinde  Faith  upon  the  Earth. 
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1.  John  XVIII,  I5R:  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  "What  is  truth?" 

2.  Thoughtless  folly,  fickleness. 

3.  Elizabethan  meaning.  .Uen  of  intellectual  powers. 

4.  Habits  of  mind. 

5.  Ability  and  spirit.  Note  how  the  figure  is  carried  out. 

6.  As  something  to  be  borne  or  submitted  to. 

7.  Probably  the  "New  Academy",  a sect  of  Greek  philosophers  one  of 
whose  questions  was,  IVhat  is  truth? 

3.  Performa,nces  in  fancy  dress  and  mask. 

9.  Amount  to. 

10.  Possibly  St.  Augustine. 

11.  The  wine  of  evil  spirits. 

12.  Genesis  I,  3. 

13.  " 51,  7. 

14.  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet  and  Epicurean  philosopher, 

15.  Those  w^ho  followed  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing tenets  was  that  the  aim  of  all  speculation  should  be  to  en- 
able men  to  judge  with  certainty  v/hat  course  is  to  be  chosen  in 
order  to  secure  health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 

16.  Not  an  exact  quotation:  either  translated  from  memory  or  pur- 
posely paraphrased, 

17.  As  opnosed  to  religious.  , 

18.  Alloy. 

19.  Michael  De  Montaigne,  the  celebrated  French  essayist.  The 
qoutation  is  from  the  second  book  of  his  essays, 

20.  Aptly,  well -put, 

21.  The  last  test. 


22.  Luke  X^/III:R 
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DEATH 


I.  Contemplation. 

1.  As  a oroperly  conducted  exercise. 

2,  As  subject  to  superstitious  errors. 

II.  Eear 

1.  Overshadowed  by  other  naseions.  ■>  ; 

2.  Effect  on  those  in  its  shadow, 

3.  Death  as  a natural  event. 

III.  Advantage  of  death. 

Guggestions  for  study, 

1.  Compare  with  the  Of  Truth  as  to  structure,  noting  in  which  the 
balanced  construction  is  stronger, 

2.  Word  and  epigram  study  as  before, 

3.  Look  up  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics. 

4.  Look  up  briefly  some  of  the  customs  of  Bacon’s  time  as  suggested 
by  his  references  to  funerals. 

5.  Discuss  his  philosophy  of  death  as  set  forth  here. 

6.  Select  sentences  which  sum  up  the  entire  essay  in  epigram  form. 
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Men  feare  Death,  as  Children  feare  to  goe  in 
the  darke  : And  as  that  Natural  Feare  in  Chil- 


dren, is  increased  with  Tales,  so  is  the  other. 
* Certainly,  the  Contemplation  of  Death,  as  the 
wages  of  sinne,  and  Passage  to  another  world,  is 
Holy,  and  Religious  ; But  the  Feare  of  it,  as  a 
Tribute  due  unto  Nature,  is  weake.  Yet  in  Re- 
ligious Meditations,  there  is  sometimes.  Mixture 
of  Vanitie,  and  of  Superstition.  You  shal  reade, 
in  some  of  the  Friars  Books  of  Mortificatiorj^ that 
a man  should  thinke  with  himselfe,  what  the 
Paine  is,  if  he  have  but  his  Fingers  end  Pressed, 
or  Tortured ; And  thereby  imagine,  what  the 
Paines  of  Death  are,  when  the  whole  Body,  is 
corrupted  and  dissolved  j when  many  times. 
Death  passeth  with  lesse  paine,  then  the  Torture 
of  a Limrae  : For  the  most  vitall  parts,  are  not 
\ the  quickest  of  Sense.'^  And  by  him,  that  spake 
i onely  as  a Philosopher,  and  Naturall  Man,  it  was 
I well  said ; Po7npa  Mortis  magis  terret,  qucun  Mors 
I ipsa!^  Groanes  and  Convulsions,  and  a Discol- 
oured Face,  and  Friends  weeping,  and  Blackes, 
and  Obsequies,  and  the  like,  shew  Death  Terrible. 
It  is  worthy  the  observing,  that  there  is  no  pas- 
sion in  the  minde  of  man,  so  weake,  but  it  Mates, 
and  Masters,  the  feare  of  Death : And  therefore 
Death,  is  no  such  terrible  Enemie,  when  a man 
hath  so  many  Attendants,  about  him,  that  can 
winne  the  combat  of  him.  Revenge  triumphs  over 
Death ; Love  slights  it  j Honour  aspireth  to  it ; 


Grief e flieth  to  it ; Feare  pre-of-rnpatr th  it ; Nay 
we  reade,  after  Otho  the  Emperour^had  slaine 
himselfe,  Pitty  (which  is  the  tenderest  of  Affec- 
tions) provoked  many  to  die,  out  of  meere  com- 
passion to  their  Soveraigne,  c^d  as  the  truest  sort 
of  Followers.  Nay  Seneca^ a.ddes  Nicenesse  c^’ 
Saciety ; Cogita  quam  diu  eadeni  feceris ; Mori 
velle,  non  tanticm  Fortis,  aut  Aliser,  sed  etiam 
Fastidiosus  potest!^  A man  would  die,  though  he 
were  neither  valiant,  nor  miserable,  onely  upon 
a wearinesse  to  doe  the  same  thing,  so  oft  over 
and  over.  It  is  no  lesse  worthy  to  observe,  how 
little  Alteration,  in  good  Spirits,  the  Approaches 
of  Death  make  ; For  they  appeare,  to  be  the^ame 
Men,  till  the  last  ^^stant.  Augustus  Ccesar  died 
in  a Complement ; Livia,  Confugif  nostri  manor, 
vive  dr’  vale.  Til?eriu/‘tn  dissimulation  ; As  Ta- 
citus saith  of  him ; Jam  Tiheriuni  Vires,  Cor- 
pus, non  dissimulatio,  descrebant.  Vespasiatl  m ^ 
a Jest ; Sitting  upon  the  Stoole,  Ut puto  Dcus  fio.  ' 
Galboewith.  a Sentence  J Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  populi 
Roniani^^YloXdmg  forth  his  Necke.  Septimius 
Severui^xw  dispatch ; Adeste,  si  quid  mihi  rcstat 
agendum^'^hnd  the  like.^'^Certainly,  the  Stoikes^ 
bestowed  too  much  cost  upon  Death,  and  by  their 
great  preparations,  made  it  appeare  more  feare- 
full.  Better  saith  he,  Qui  Finem  Vitee  extremum 
inter  Mtinera  ponat  Naiurce^’^ll  is  as  Naturall  to 

die,  as  to  be  borne  ; And  to  a little  Infant,  per- 
haps, the  one,  is  as  painfull,  as  the  other.  He 
that  dies  in  an  earnest  Pursuitfts  like  one  that  is 
wounded  in  hot  Bloud ; who,  for  the  time,  scarce 
feeles  the  Hurt ; And  therefore,  a Minde  fixt,  and 
bent  u^on  somewhat,  that  is  good,  doth  avert  the 
Dolors  Deatla^  But  above  all,  beleeve  it,  the 
sweetest  Canticle  is.  Nunc  dimittif^  when  a Man 
hath  obtained  worthy  Ends,  and  Expectations. 
Death  hath  this  also ; That  it  openeth  the  Gate, 
to  good  Fame,  and  extinguisheth  Envie. 

■ Exthictus  amabitur  idem^ 
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1.  Aportion  of  this  essay  is  borrowed  directly  from  Seneca’s  letter 
to  Lucilius. 

2.  Books  laying  down  rules  of  monkish  conduct  concerning  of  the 
subjection  of  the  natural  apnetites. 

3.  Sensation, 

4.  The  array  of  the  death  bed  has  more  terrors  than  death  itself. 
Seneca. 

5.  The  custom  of  hanging  a room  where  the  deceased  lay,  in  black. 

6.  Obsolete  verb.  Anticipate. 

7.  A.  D,  69.  Emoeror  of  Rome  for  three  months, 

8.  Leading  Stoic  philosopher,  born  about  5 B,  C. 

9.  Satiety. 

10.  Reflect  how  often  you  do  the  same  things;  a man  may  wish  to 
die,  not  because  either  he  is  brave  or  wretched,  but  even  because 
he  is  surfeited  with  life, 

11.  First  emperor  of  Rome,  B.C.  14  A.D. 

12.  A tribute  of  courtesy. 

13.  Livia,  mindful  of  out  union,  live  on,  and  fare  'hee  well. 

14.  Successor  of  Augustus  and  one  of  the  worst  tyrants  of  Rome. 

15.  His  bodily  strength  and  vitality  were  now  forsaking  Tiberius 
but  not  his  duplicity. 

16.  Roman  emneror  A.D.  69-79.  One  of  the  most  able  rulers.  This 
is  said  as  a repro(6t  to  his  flatterers. 

17.  I am  become  a divinity,  I suprose. 

18.  Emperor  of  Rome  for  one  year.  Murdered  by  the  agents  of  hfes 
successor. 

19.  Decision;  here  against  himself. 

20.  If  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Roman  people,  strike. 


21.  193-211  A.  D.  emperor  of  Rome. 

22.  If  aught  remains  to  he  done  by  me,  dispatch. 

23.  And  80  forth. 

24.  Stoics.  Their  belief  was  that  the  end  of  life  was  to  live 
according  to  the  highest  laws  of  our  natures. 

25.  Who  reckons  the  close  of  his  life  among  the  boons  of  nature. 

ITot  an  exact  quotation. 

26.  The  following  or  engaging  in  some  action  or  business. 

27.  Distress  caused  by  the  contemplation  of  death. 

2S.  One  of  the  hymns  used  in  the  public  service. 

29.  Jjord,  nov;  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.  Luke  11:29 

30.  WTien  dead,  the  same  perso'i  shall  be  beloved.  Horace. 
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OF  REVENGE 

I.  Nature  of  Revenue 

II.  Inadvisability  of  revenue 

1.  Futility  of  cause 

2.  Effect  on  the  avenger 

III.  Varieties  of  reven'^e 

1 . Lawless 

2,  Lawful 

IV.  Purpose  of  revenge 

1.  For  punishment 

2.  To  produce  repentance 

3.  For  reform  as  in  public  revenge 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Point  out  and  discuss  the  figure  in  the  beginning  of  the  essay. 

2.  Select  as  usual  all  archaic  words  and  expressions. 

3.  Does  the  balanced  structure  continue? 

4.  What  indications  of  the  author's  character  occur? 

5.  What  marked  literary  iiifluence  appears  in  the  essay? 

6.  What  is  Bacon's  attitude  towards  withhcraft? 
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OF  REVENGE. 


* 

Revenge  is  a kinde  of  Wilde  Justice;  which 
the  more  Mans  Nature  runs  to,  me  more  ought 
Law  to  weed  it  out.  For  as  for  the  first  Wrong, 
it  doth  but  offend  the  Law ; but  the  Revenge  of 
that  wrong,  putteth  the  Law  out  of  Office.  Cer- 
tainly, in  taking  Revenge,  A Man  is  but  even  with 
his  Enemy ; But  in  passing  it  over,  he  is  Supe- 
riour ; For  it  is  a Princes  part  to  Pardon.  And 
Salomofi,  I am  sure,  saith.  It  is  the  glory  of  a 
Man  to  passe  hy  an  offe7ice^  That  which  is  past, 
is  gone,  and  Irrevocable ; And  wise  Men  have 
.Enough  to  doe,  with  things  present,  and  to  come  : 

Therefore,  they  doe  but  trifle  with  themselves, 
that  labour  in  past  matters.  There  is  no  man, 
doth  a wrong,  for  the  wrongs  sake  ; But  therby 
to  purchase  himselfe.  Profit,  or  Pleasure,  or  Hon- 
our, or  the  like.  Therfore  why  should  I be  angry 
with  a Man,  for  loving  himselfe  better  than  mee? 
And  if  any  Man  should  doe  wrong,  meerely  out 
of  ill  nature,  why?  yet  it  is  but  like  the  Thorn, 
or  Bryar,  which  prick,  and  scratch,  because  they 
can  doe  no  other.  The  most  'Polerable  Sort  of 
Revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  which  there  is  no 
Law  to  remedy  : But  then,  let  a man  take  heed, 
the  Revenge  be  such,  as  there  is  no  law  to  punish  : 
Else,  a Mans  Enemy,  is  still  before  hand^  And 
it  is  two  for  one.  Some,  when  they  take  Revenge, 
are  Desirous  the  party  should  know,  whence  it 
commeth  : This  is  the  more  Generous.  For  the 
Delight  seemeth  to  be,  not  so  much  in  doing  the 
Hurt,  as  in  Making  the  Party  repent : But  Base 
and  Crafty  Cowards,  are  like  the  Arrow,  that_fly- 
eth  in  the  Darke^"  Cosnms  Duke  of  Florencf,  had 
a Desperate  Saying,  against  Perfidious  or  Neg- 
lecting Friends,  as  if  those  wrongs  were  unpar- 
donable : You  shall  reade  (saith  he)  that  we  are 
commanded  to  forgive  our  Ene?nies ; But  you 
never  read,  that  wee  are  commanded,  to  forgive  our 
Friends.  But  yet  the  Spirit  of  Job,  was  in  a bet- 
ter tune  ; Shall  wee  (saith  he)  take  good  at  Gods 


Hands,  and  7iot  be  content  to  take  evill  also?  And 
so  of  Friends  in  a proportion.  This  iscertaine; 
That  a Man  that  studieth  Revenge,  keepes  his 
owne  Wounds  greene,*^  which  otherwise  would 
heale,  and  doe  well.  Publique  Rcvefiges,  are,  for 
the  most  i^art.  Fortunate ; As  that  for  the  Death 
of  Casar ; For  the  Death  of  Pertinaxfiox  the 
Death  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France  ,'^^And  many 
more.  But  in  private  Revenges  it  is  not  so.  Nay 
rather.  Vindicative  Persons  live  the  Life  of 
Witches ; who  as  they  are  Michievous,  So  end 
they  Infortunate. 
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] . In  the  senee  of  untrained. 

2.  Note  the  possible  doubt. 

3.  Has  the  advantage. 

4-.  Compare  v:ith  Psalm  91. 

5.  Cosmos  de  Medici,  Cosmo  I,  chief  of  the  republic  of  Florence, 
the  encourager  of  literaturo  and  fine  arte. 

6.  Job  II:  10. 

7.  Fresh,  unhealed. 

8.  Julius  Caesar.  Who  was  his  avenger? 

9.  Successor  Commodius,  assassinated  in  mutiny  of  soldiers  193. 

10.  Last  king  of  the  house  of  Valois.  Assassinated  by  a monk. 
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OF  ADVERSITY 

I,  Contrast  of  adversity  with  prosoority. 

1.  Virtues 

2.  Blessing 

3.  Advantages  and  disadvantages 

4.  Outgrowths 

Suggestions  for  study, 

1.  Select  figures. 

2.  Word  study. 

3.  Sentence  structure. 

4.  Compare  with  any  of  the  nreceoding  essays  as  to  framework  of 

» composition. 

5.  What  familiarity  with  literatiire  is  indicated? 

6.  Compare  vfith  Duke’s  speech  in  As  You  Like  It, 

7.  Could  Bacon  have  received  any  suggestion? 

9.  What  did  Bacon  know  of  adversity  personally? 

9.  Did  it  "discover  virtue"  in  him? 


OF  ADVERSITIE. 


It  was  an  high  speech  of  Sc7tecaf  {aiitr  the 
manner  of  the  Stoickesj^"'77'«/'  the  good  things, 
which  belong  to  Pi'osperity,  are  to  be  laished ; but 
the  good  things,  that  belong  to  Adversity,  are  to  be 
admired.  Bona  Rn-um  Secundatnini,  Optabilia  ; 
Adversarum,  Mirabilia.^  Certainly  if  Miracles, 
be  the  Command  over  Nature,  they  appeare  most 
in  Adversity.  It  is  yet  a higher  speech  of  his, 
then  the  other,  (much  too  high  for  a Heathen). 
It  is  true  g?-eatnesse,  to  have  in  one,  the  Frailty  of 
a Man,  the  Secuidty  of  a God.  Vere  magnum, 

habere  Fragilitatem  Hominis,  Securitatem  Dei. 


This  would  hav^e  done  better  in  Poesy;  where 
Transcendences  are  more  allowed.  And  the  Poets 
indeed,  have  beene  busy  with  it;  For  it  is,  in 
effect,  the  thing,  which  is  figured  in  that  Strange 
Fiction,  of  the  Ancient  Poets,®  which  seemeth 
not  to  be  without  mystery;  Nay,  and  to  have 
some  approach,  to  the  State  of  a Christian : That 
Hercules,  when  hee  went  to  U7ibinde  P7'077ietheus , ' 
(by  whom  Humane  Nature  is  represented)  sailed 
the  length  of  the  g7-eat  Ocean,  in  an  Earthen  Pot, 
or  Pitcher : Lively  describing  Christian  Resolu- 
tion; that  saileth,  in  the  fraile  Earke  of  the 
Flesh,  thorow  the  Waves  of  the  World.  But  to 
speake  in  a Meane.*^  The  Vertue  of  P7-ospe7-itie, 
is  Temperance;  The  Vertue  of  Adve7-sity,  is  For- 
titude: which  in  Morals  is  the  more  Heroicall 
Vertue.  Pr-osperity  is  the  Blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament;  Adversity  is  the  Blessing  of  the  New; 
which  carrieth  the  greater  Benediction,  and  the 
Clearer  Revelation  of  Gods  Favour.  Yet,  even 
in  the  old  Testament,  if  you  Listen  to  Davids 
Harpe,^*you  shall  heare  as  many  Herselike  Ayres, 
as  Carols:  And  the  Pencill  of  the  holy  Ghost, 
hath  laboured  more,  in  describing,  the  Afifiic- 
tions  of  fob,  then  the  Felicities  of  Salo7tton.' 
Prosperity  is  not  without  many  Feares  and  Dis- 
tastes; And  Advef'sity  is  not  without  Comforts 
and  Hopes.  Wee  see  in  Needle-workes,  and 


Imbroideries,  It  is  more  pleasing,  to  have  a 
Lively  Worke(”*upon  a Sad  and  Solemne  Ground; 
then  to  have  a Darke  and  Melancholy  Worke, 
upon  a Lightsome  Ground:  Judge  therfore,  of 
the  Pleasure  of  the  Heart,  by  the  Pleasure  of  the 
Eye.  Certainly,  Vertue  is  like  preti^is  Odours, 
most  fragrant,  when  they  are  incensed,  or  crushed : 
For  P/'osperity  doth  best  discover  Vice;  But 
Adversity  doth  best  discover  Vertue. 
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1.  Of  Death  B 

2 . ” 24 

3.  Seneca  to  Lucilius. 

4.  Ibid. 

%■ 

5.  Loitinesc. 

6.  SteisichoruB,  AppolodoruB,  and  others. 

7.  The  Titan  bound  to  the  rock  in  punishment  for  befriending  man- 
kind in  giving  them  the  gift  of  fire.  Hercules' was  said  to  have 
released  him. 

B.  Through. 

9.  In  moderate  terms. 

10.  Blessing. 

11.  The  Psalms. 

12.  Funeral  airs. 

13.  Found  in  the  book  of  Job. 

14.  Proverbs.  Felicity  wan  often  used  to  express  a happy  faculty 

in  the  art  of  v/riting  or  speech. 

15.  Bright  on  a dark  ground, 

16.  Burned. 

17.  This  passage,  beginning  at  "prosperity  is  the  blessing,"  was 
not  published  till  1625,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  first  essays. 
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OF  SIMULATION  AND  DISSIMULATION 

I.  DisBimulation  as  policy 

1.  Place 

II.  Degrees 

1,  Secrecy 

a.  Advantage 

b.  Dangers 

2,  DissiFiulation 

a.  Relation  to  secrecy 

b.  Cause 

c.  Equivocations 

3,  Simulation 

a.  Evil  nature 

b.  Cause 

III.  Advantages 

1 . To  surprise 

2.  To  reserve  retreat 

3.  To  discover 

IV.  Disadvantages 

1.  Fearfulness 

2.  Puzzling  properties 

3.  Lack  of  trust 


Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Study  structure,  words  ete.  as  before, 

V 

2.  Viihence  does  Bacon  derive  his  familiarity  with  Roman  history? 

3.  Is  his  view  of  the  use  of  dissimulation  a sound  one? 

4.  Notice  how  much  more  clearly  the  outline  of  this  essay  works  out 


than  the  last 
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5.  Ib  it  as  pleasant  reading? 

6.  If  possible  discover  which  was  written  first, 
concernin';  the  author’s  develonment. 

7.  Why  can  not  oraculous  speeches  hold  out  long? 

8.  What  indications  are  there  of  IBacon’e  breadth 


and  draw  conclusions 


of  learning? 


OF  SIMULATION  AND  DISSIMULATION. 

Dissimulation  is  but  a faint  kind  of  Policy, 
or  Wisdome;  For  it  asketh  a strong  Wit,  and  a 
strong  Heart,  to  know,  when  to  tell  Truth,  and 
to  doe  it.  Therfore  it  is  the  weaker  Sort  of 
Politicks,  that  are  the  great  Dissemblers. 

Tacitus  saith;  Livia  sorted  well,  with  the  Arts  ^ 
of  her  Husband,  Dissimulation  of  he^  Sonne: 
Attributing  Arts  or  Policy  to  Augustus,  and  Dis- 
simulation to  Tiberius^  And  ^gaine,  when 
d/7/«a;/?/j'%ncourageth  Vespasian,  to  take  Arms 
against  Vitellius,  he  saith;  JVe  rise  not,  against 
ffie  Piercing  Judgment  of  Augustus,  nor  the  Ex- 
treme Caution  or  Close nesse  of  Tiberius f>  These 
Properties  of  Arts  or  Policy,  and  Dissimulation 


or  Closenesse,  are  indeed  Habits  and  Faculties, 
severall,  and  to  be  distinguished.  For  if  a Man, 
have  that  Penetration  of  Judgment,  as  he  can 
discerne,  what  Things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and 
what  to  be  secretted,  and  what  to  be  shewed  at 
Halfe  lights,  and  to  whom,  and  when,  (which 
indeed  are  Arts  of  State,  and  Arts  of  Life,  as 
Tacitus  well  calleth  them)  to  him,  A Habit  of 
Dissimulation,  is  a Hinderance,  and  a Poore- 
nesse.  But  if  a Man  cannot  obtaine*^to  that 
Judgment,  then  it  is  left  to  him,  generally,  to  be 
Close,  ^ and  a Dissembler.  For  where  a Man 
cannot  choose,  or  vary  in  Particulars,  there  it  is 
good  to  take  the  safest  and  wariest  Way  in  gen- 
erall;  Like  the  Going  softly  by  one  that  cannot 
well  see.  Certainly  the  ablest  Men,  that  ever 
were,  have  had  all  an  Opennesse,  and  Franck- 
nesse  of  dealing;  And  a name  of  Certainty,  and 
Veracity;  But  then  they  were  like  Horses,  well 
mannaged;  For  they  could  tell  passing  well,*^ 
when  to  stop,  or  turne : And  at  such  times,  when 
they  thought  the  Case  indeed,  required  Dissimu- 
lation, if  then  they  used  it,  it  came  to  passe,  that 
the  former  Opinion,  spred  abroad  of  their  good 
Faith,  and  Clearnesse  of  dealing,  made  thcui 
almost  Invisible. 

There  be  three  degrees,  of  this  Hiding,  and 
Vailing  of  a Mans  Selfe.  The  first  Closenesse, 
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is  both  Politick,  and  Morall.  And  in  this  Part, 
it  is  good,  that  a Mans  Face,  give  his  Tongue, 
leave  to  Speake.  For  the  Discovery,  of  a Mans 
Selfe,  by  the  Tracts^^f  his  Countenance,  is  a great 
Weaknesse,  and  Betraying;  By  how  much,  it  is 
many  times,  more  marked  and  beleeved,  than  a 
Mans  words. 

For  the  Second,  which  is  Dissimulation,  It 
followeth  many  times  upon  Secrecy,  by  a neces- 
sity; So  that,  he  that  will  be  Secret,  must  be  a 
Dissembler,  in  some  degree.  For  Men  are  too 
cunning,  to  suffer  a Man,  to  keepe  an  indifferent 
carriage,  betweene  both,  and  to  be  Secret,  with- 
out Swaying  the  Ballance,  on  either  side.  They 
will  so  beset  a man  with  Questions,  and  draw 
him  on,  and  picke  it  out  of  him,  that  without  an 
absurd  Silence,  he  must  shew  an  Inclination,  one 
way;  Or  if  he  doe  not,  they  will  gather  as  much 
by  his  Silence,  as  by  his  Speech.^  As  for  Equivo- 
cations, or  Oraculous  Speeches,  they  cannot  hold 
out  long.  So  that  no  man  can  be  secret,  except 
he  give  himselfe  a little  Scope  of  Dissimulation  ; 
which  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  Skirts  or  Traine  of 
Secrecy. 

But  for  the  third  Degree,  which  is  Simulation, 
and  false  Profession;  That  I hold  more  culpable, 
and  lesse  politicke;  except  it  be  in  great  and  rare 
Matters.  And  therefore  a generall  Custome  of 


Reservation,  and  Secrecy;  when  a Man  leaveth 
himselfe  without  Observation,  or  without  Hold 
to  be  taken,  what  he  is.  The  second  Dissimula- 
tion, in  the  Negative  ; when  a man  lets  fall  Signes, 
and  Arguments,  that  he  is  not,  that  he  is.  And 
the  third  Simulation,  in  the  Affirmative;  when 
a Man  industriously,  and  expressely,  faigns,  and 
pretends  to  be,  that  he  is  not. 

For  the  first  of  these.  Secrecy:  It  is  indeed, 
the  Vertue  of  a Confessour;  And  assuredly,  the 
Secret  Man,  heareth  many  Confessions;  For  who 
will  open  himselfe,  to  a Blab  or  a Babler?  But 
if  a Man  be  thought  Secret,  it  inviteth  Discoverie;^^ 
As  the  more  Close  Aire,  sucketh  in  the  more 
Open : And  as  in  Confession,  the  Revealing  is 
not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the  Ease  of  a Mans 
Heart,  so  Secret  Men  come  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Many  Things,  in  that  kinde;  while  Men  rather 
discharge  their  Mindes,  then  impart  their  Mindes. 

In  few  words.  Mysteries  are  due  to  Secrecy. 
Besides  (to  say  Truth)  Nakednesse  is  uncomely, 
as  well  in  Minde,  as  Body;  and  it  addeth  no 
small  Reverence,  to  Mens  Manners,  and  Actions, 
if  they  be  not  altogether  Open.  .As  for  Talkers 
and  Futile  Persons,  they  are  commonly  Vaine, 
and  Credulous  withall.  For  He  that  talketh,  what 
he  knoweth,  will  also  talke,  what  he  knoweth  not. 
Therfore  set  it  downe;  That  an  Habit  of  Secrecy, 
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Simulation  (which  is  this  last  Degree)  is  a Vice, 
rising,  either  of  a naturall  Falsenesse,  or  Feare- 
fulnesse;  Or  of  a Minde,  that  hath  some  maine 
Faults;  which  because  a man  must  needs  dis- 
guise, it  maketh  him  practise  in  other 

things,  lest  his  Hand  should  be  out  of  use. 

The  great  Advantages  of  Simulation  and  Dis- 
simulation are  three.  First  to  lay  asleepe  Oppo- 
sition, and  to  Surprize.  For  where  a Mans 
Intentions,  are  published,  it  is  an  Alarum{^to 
call  up,  all  that  are  against  them.  The  second 
is,  to  reserve  to  a Mans  Selfe,  a faire  Retreat : 
For  if  a man  engage  himselfe,  by  a manifest 
Declaration,  he  must  goe  through,  or  take  a Fall. 
The  third  is,  the  better  to  discover  the  Minde  of 
another.  For  to  him  that  opens  himselfe.  Men 
will  hardly  shew  themselves  adverse ; but  will 
(faire)  let  him  goe  on,  and  turne  their  Freedome 
of  Speech,  to  Freedome  of  thought.  And  there- 
fore, it  is  a good  shrewd  Proverbe  of  the  Spaniard ; 
Tell  a lye,  and  jinde  a TrothJ'^ if  there  were 
no  way  of  Discovery,  but  by  Sunulation.  There 
be  also  three  Disadvantages,  to  set  it  even.  The 
first.  That  Simulation  and  Dissimulation,  com- 
monly carry  with  them,  a Shew  of  Fearfulnesse, 
which  in  any  Businesse,  doth  spoile  the  Feathers, 
of  round  flying  up  to  the  Mark.  The^second, 
thatitpusleth&perplexeth  the  Conceits  of  many; 


that  perhaps  would  otherwise  co-operate  with 
him;  and  makes  a Man  walke,  almost  alone,  to 
his  owne  Ends.  The  third,  and  greatest  is,  that 
it  depriveth  a Man,  of  one,  of  the  most  principall 
Instruments  for  Action;  which  is  Trust  and 
Beleefe.  The  best  Composition,  and  Tempera- 
ture is,  to  nave  Opennesse  in  Fame  and  Opinion; 
Secrecy  in  Habit;  Dissimulation  in  seasonable 
use;  And  a Power  to  faigne,  if  there  be  no 
Remedy. 
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1.  Tacitus  Ann.  V.  1. 

2.  Of  Death  11 

3.  " 14 

4.  Roman  general  and  orator  whose  conduct  was  a compound  of  good  and 
evil . 

5.  Of  Death  16 

6.  Ref^Bred  to  by  Tacitus, 

7.  Attain  to, 

3.  Secret,  uncommunicative. 

9.  With  ease. 

10.  Because  their  reputation  was  for  frankness. 

11.  One  who  hears  confession, 

12.  Revelation,  disclosure, 

13.  Thoughts,  judgments. 

14.  Obsolete  word.  Traits  or  features. 

15.  Ambiguous.  The  oracles  were  accustomed  to  make  their  sayings 
capable  of  two  meanings. 

13.  Warnings. 

17.  Truth 

18.  Thoughts,  opinions. 
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OF  ENVY 

I.  Nature  of  envy 

II.  The  onvioUB 

1,  Those  lacking  in  virtue 

2,  The  inouisitive 

3,  Those  of  noble  birth 

4,  The  deformed 

5,  The  rnisfortunate 

6,  Climbers 

7,  Kinsfolk  and  colleagues 

III.  The  envied 

1.  The  eminent 

2.  The  nobility 

3.  The  proud 

4.  Substitutes 

IV.  Public  envy 

1.  Advantage 

2.  Contagion 

3.  Dangers 

4.  Victims 

V.  Private  envy 


Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

^ 2.  What  previous  allusions  to  witchcraft?  Compare  with  current 

beliefs. 

3.  IThat  other  writer  has  made  use  of  Tamarlane? 

4.  Is  Bacon’s  analysis  a practical  one? 
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OF  ENVY. 

There,  be  none  of  the  Affections,  which  have 
beene  noted  to  fascinate,  or  bewitch,  but  Lore, 
and  Envy.  They  both  have  vehement  wishes; 
They  frame  themselves  readily  into  Imaginations, 
and  Suggestions;  And  they  come  easily  into  the 
Eye;  especially  upon  the  presence  of  the  Objects; 
which  are  the  Points,  that  conduce  to  Fascination, 
if  any  such  Thing  there  be.  We  see  like^wise, 
the  Scripture  calleth  Envy,  An  Evill  Eye : And 
the  Astrologers,^all  the  evill  Influences  of  the 
Starrs,  Evill  Aspects  ; So  that  still,  there  seemeth 


to  be  acknowledged,  in  the  Act  of  Envy,  an 
Ejaculation,*^  or  Irradiation  of  the  Eye.  Nay 
some  have  beene  so  curious,  as  to  note,  that  the 
Times,  when  the  Stroke,  or  Percussion  of  an 
E71VWUS  Eye  doth  most  hurt,  are,  when  the  Party 
e7ivied  is  beheld  in  Glory,  or  Triumph;  For  that 
sets  an  Edge  upon  E7ivy ; And  besides,  at  such 
times,  the  Spirits  of  the  perso7i  E7ivied,  doe  come 
forth,  most  into  the  outward  Parts,  and  so  meet 
the  Blow. 

But  leaving  these  Curiosities,*^  (though  not 
unworthy,  to  be  thought  on,  in  fit  place,)  wee 
will  handle,  what  Persons  a7'e  apt  to  E7wy  others  ; 
What perso7is  are  7nost  Subject  to  be  Envied  the7/i- 
selves ; And,  What  is  the  Differe7ice  betwee7i 
Publique,  a7id  private  Envy. 

A man,  that  hath  no  vertue  in  himselfe,  ever 
envietliNen\ie  in  others.  For  Mens  Mindes,  will 
either  feed  upon  their  owne  Good,  or  upon  others 
Evill;  And  who  wanteth^the  one,  will  prey  upon 
the  other;  And  who  so  is  out  of  Hope  to  attaine 
to  anothers  Vertue,  will  seeke  to  come  at  even 
hand,^by  Depressing  an  others"^Fortune. 

A man  that  is  Busy,^and  Inquisitive,  is  com- 
monly Envious:  For  to  know  much  of  other 
Mens  Matters,  cannot  be,  because  all  that  Adoe 
may  concerne  his  owne  Estate : Therfore  it  must 
needs  be,  that  he  takethakindeof  plaie-pleasure, 


in  looking  upon  the  Fortunes  of  others;  Neither 
can  he,  that  mindethbut  his  own  Businesse,  finde 
much  matter  for  E7ivy.  For  E7ivy  is  a Gadding 
Passion,  and  walketh  the  Streets,  and  doth  not 
keepe  home;  Non  est  curiosus,  quin  ide7u  sit 
77ialevolus. 

Men  of  Noble  birth,  are  noted,  to  be  c7ivious 
towards  New  Men,  when  they  rise.  For  the  dis- 
tance is  altered;  And  it  is  like  a deceipt  of  the 
Eye,  that  when  others  come  on,  they  thinke 
themselves  goe  backe. 

Deformed  Persons,  and  Eunuches,  and  Old 
Men,  and  Bastards,  are  E7ivious : For  he  that 
cannot  possibly  mend  his  owne  case,  will  doe 
what  he  can  to  impaire  anothers;  Except  these 
Defects  light,  upon  a very  brave,  and  Heroicall 
Nature;  which  thinketh  to  make  his  Naturall 
Wants,  part  of  his  Honour : In  that  it  should  be 
said,  that  an  Eunuch,  or  a Lame  Man,  did  such 
great  Matters;  Affectjng  the  Honour  of  a Miracle 
as  it  was  in  Narses  the  Eunuch,  and  Agesilaus, 
and  Ta77ibe7-la7ies^^\‘sX  were  Lame  men. 

The  same,  is  the  Case  of  Men,  that  rise  after 
Calamities,  and  Misfortunes;  For  they  are,  as 
Men  fallen  out  with  the  times;  And  thinke  other 
Mens  Harmes,  a Redemption,  of  their  owne 
Sufferings. 

They,  that  desire  to  excell  in  too  many  Mat- 


ters, out  of  Levity,  and  Vaine  glory,  are  ever 
Envious : For  they  cannot  want  worke;  It  being 
impossible,  but  many,  in  some  one  of  those 
Things,  should  surp^asse  them.  Which  was  the 
Character  of  Adria7i  the  Emperour,  that  mortally 
E7ivied  Poets,  and  Painte7's,  and  A7-tijicers,  in 
Works,  wherein  he  had  a veine  to  excell. 

Lastly,  neare  Kinsfolks,  and  F'ellowes  in  Office, 
and  those  that  have  beene  bred  together,  are  more 
apt  to  Envy  their  Equals,  when  they  are  raised. 
For  it  doth  upbraid  unto  them,  their  owne  For- 
tunes; And  pointeth  at  them,  andcommeth  oftner 
into  their  remembrance,  and  incurreth  likewise 
more  into  the  note  of  others : And  Envy  ever 
redoubleth  from  Speech  and  Fame^"^  Cams  Envy, 
was  the  more  vile,  and  Malignant,  towards  his 
brother  Abel;  Because,  when  his  Sacrifice  was 
better  accepted,  there  was  no  Body  to  looke  on. 
Thus  much  for  those  that  are  apt  to  E7ivy. 

Concerning  those  that  are  77iore  or  lesse  subject 
to  E7ivy  : First,  Persons  of  eminent  Vertue,  vhen 
they  are  advanced,  are  lesse  e7ivied.  For  their 
Fortune  seemeth  but  due  unto  them;  and  no  man 
Envieth  the  Payment  of  a Debt,  but  Rewards, 
and  Liberality  rather.  Againe,  E7ivy  is  ever 
joyned,  with  the  Comparing  of  a Mans  Selfe; 
And  where  there  is  no  Comparison,  no  E7ivy ; 
And  therfore  Kings,  are  note7ivied,  but  by  Kings. 
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Neverthelesse,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  unworthy 
Persons,  are  most  envied,  at  their  first  comming 
in,  and  afterwards  overcome  it  better;  wheras 
contrariwise.  Persons  of  Worth,  and  Merit,  are 
envied,  when  their  Fortune  continueth  long. 
For  by  that  time,  though  their  Vertue  be  the 
same,  yet  it  hath  not  the  same  Lustre;  For  fresh 
Men  grow  up,  that  darken  it. 

Persons  of  Noble  Bloud,  are  lesse  envied,  in 
their  Rising;  For  it  seemeth,  but  Right,  done 
to  their  Birth.  Besides,  there  seemeth  not  much 
added  to  their  Fortune;  And  Envy  is  as  the 
Sunne  Beames,  that  beat  hotter,  upon  a Bank  or 
steepe  rising  Ground;  then  upon  a Flat.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  those  that  are  advanced  by 
degrees,  are  lesse  envied,  than  those^that  are 
advanced  suddainly,  and  per  saltuni. 

Those  that  have  joyned  with  their  Honour, 
great  Travels,  Cares,  or  Perills,  are  lesse  subject 
to  Envy.  For  Men  thinke,  that  they  earne  their 
Honours  hardly,  and  pitty  them  sometimes;  And 
Pitty,  ever  healeth  Envy;  Wherefore,  you  shall 
observe  that  the  more  deepe,  and  sober  sort  of 
Politique  persons,  in  their  Greatnesse,  are  ever 
bemoaning  themselves,  what  a Life  they  lead; 
Chanting  a Quanta  patimur.  ^^ot  that  they  feele 
it  so,  but  onely  to  abate  the  Edge  of  Envy.  But 
this  is  to  be  understood,  of  Businesse,  that  is 


laid  upon  Men,  and  not  such  as  they  call  unto 
themselves.  For  Nothing  increaseth  .A'z/ry' more, 
then  an  unnecessary,  and  Ambitious  Ingrossing 
of  Businesse.  And  nothing  doth  extinguish 
Envy  more,  then  for  a great  Person,  to  preserve 
all  other  inferiour  Officers,  in  their  full  Rights, 
and  Preheminences,  of  their  Places.  For  by 
that  meanes,  there  be  so  many  Skreenes  betweene 
him,  and  Envy. 

Above  all,  those  are  most  subject  to  Envy, 
which  carry  the  Greatnesse  of  their  Fortunes,  in 
an  insolent  and  proud  Manner : Being  never  well, 
but  while  they  are  shewing,  how  great  they  are. 
Either  by  outward  Pompe,  or  by  Triumphing 
over  all  Opposition,  or  Competition;  whereas 
Wise  men  will  rather  doe  sacrifice  to  Envy ; in 
suffering  themselves,  sometimes  of  purpose  to  be 
crost,  and  overborne  in  things,  that  doe  not  much 
concerne  them.  Notwithstanding,  so  much  is 
true;  That  the  Carriage'^^'^of  Greatnesse,  in  a 
plaine  and  open  manner  (so  it  be  without  Arro- 
gancy,  and  Vaine  glory)  doth  draw  lesse  Envy, 
then  if  it  be  in  a more  crafty,  and  cunning  fash- 
ion. For  in  that  course,  a Man  doth  but  disavow 
Fortune;  And  seemeth  to  be  conscious,  of  his 
owne  want  in  worth;  And  doth  but  teach  others 
to  Envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  Part;  As  we  said  in 


the  beginning,  that  the  Act  of  Envy,  had  some- 
what in  it,  of  Witehcraft ; so  there  is  no  otlier 
Cure  of  Envy,  but  the  cure  of  Witchcraft : And 
that  is,  to  remove  the  Lot^?>  they  call  it)  & to 
lay  it  upon  another.  PWr  which  purpose,  the 
wiser  Sort  of  great  Persons  bring  in  ever  upon 
the  Stage,  some  Body,  upon  whom  to  derive  the 
Envie,  that  would  come  upon  themselves;  Some- 
times upon  Ministers,  and  Servants;  Sometimes 
upon  Colleagues  and  Associates;  and  the  like; 
And  for  that  turne,  there  are  never  wanting,  some 
Persons  of  violent  and  undertaking  Natures,  who 
so  they  may  have  Power,  and  Businesse,  will  take 
it  at  any  Cost. 

Now  to  speake  of  Publique  Envy.  There  is 
yet  some  good  in  Publique  Envy;  whereas  in 
Private,  there  is  none.  For  Publique  Envy  is 
as  an  Ostr<!cisme^i^d.\.  eclipseth  Men,  when  they 
grow  too  great.  And  therefore  it  is  a Bridle  also 
to  Great  Ones,  to  keepe  them  within  Bounds. 

This  Emy,  being  in  the  Latine  word  Invidia* 
goeth  in  the  Moderne  languages,  by  the  name  of 
Discontentment : Of  which  we  shall  speake  in 
handling  Sedition.  It  is  a disease,  in  a State, 
like  to  Infection.  For  as  Infection,  spreadeth 
upon  that,  which  is  sound,  and  tainteth  it;  So 
when  Envy,  is  gotten  once  into  a State,  it  tra- 
duceth  even  the  best  Actions  thereof,  and  turneth 


them  into  an  ill  Odour.  And  therefore,  there  is 
little  won  by  intermingling  of  plausible  Actions. 
For  that  doth  argue,  but  a Weaknesse,  and  Feare 
of  Envy,  which  hurteth  so  much  the  more,  as  it 
is  likewise  usuall  in  Infections;  which  if  you 
1 feare  them,  you  call  them  upon  you. 

This  publique  Envy,  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly, 

; upon  principall  Officers,  or  Ministers,  rather 
I then  upon  Kings,  & Estates  themselves.  But  this 
is  a sure  Rule,  that  if  the  Envy  upon  the  Min- 
ister, be  great,  when  the  cause  of  it,  in  him,  is 
smal;  or  if  the  Envy'b<t  generall,  in  a manner, 
upon  all  the  Ministers  of  an  Estate;  then  the 
Envy  (though  hidden)  is  truly  upon  the  State  it 
selfe.  And  so  much  of  publike  envy  or  discon- 
tentment, & the  difference  therof  from  Private 
Envy,  which  was  handled  in  the  first  place. 

We  will  adde  this,  in  generall,  touching  the 
Affection  of  Envy;  that  of  all  other  Affections, 
it  is  the  most  importune,  and  continuall.  For 
of  other  Affections,  there  is  occasion  given,  but 
now  and  then:  And  therefore,  it  was  well  said, 
Invidia  festos  dies  non  agitl^^Yox  it  is  ever  work- 
ing upon  some,  or  other.  And  it  is  also  noted, 
that  Love  and  Envy,  doe  make  a man  pine,  which 
other  Affections  doe  not;  because  they  are  not  so 
continuall.  It  is  also  the  vilest  Affection,  and 
the  most  depraved;  For  which  cause,  it  is  the 


proper  Attribute,  of  the  Devill,  who  is  called; 
The  Envious  Man,  that  soweth  tares  amongst  the 
wheat  by  night. S'},  it  alwayes  commeth  to  passe, 
that  Envy  worketh  sublilly,  and  in  the  darke; 
And  to  the  prejudice  of  good  things,  such  as  is 
the  Wheat. 
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1.  Probab*'©  refer*ence  to  M.ark  VII:  21-22.  Solonon  also  speaks  of 
it  in  Proverbs.  The  belief  in  the  evil  eye  was  very  prevalent  in 

ancient  times. 

2.  Those  who  profess  the  stars  influence  the  life  of  man. 

3.  Emission  of  rays. 

4.  Curious  matters  of  investi.f^ation. 

5.  Lacks. 

6.  To  be  even  with  him. 

7.  Another,  old  form. 

8.  Prying,  inquisitive. 

9.  There  is  no  person  a busy  body,  but  what  he  is  illnatured  too. 
Plautus. 

10.  Superceded  Belisarius  in  command  of  the  armies  of  Italy,  by  the 
order  of  Emneror  Justi^iian.  He  governed  Italy  with  great  ability 
for  thirteen  years,  when  he  was  ungratefully  recalled  by  Justin  II. 

11.  King  of  Sparta;  had  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  but  says 
Plutarch,  the  easy  way  in  which  he  bore  it  went  far  to  make  it  dis- 
regarded. 

12.  Tamerlane  was  a native  of  Sarraacand  of  which  he  was  elected 
emperor.  He  was  maimed  in  one  hand  and  lame  on  the  right  side. 

13.  Hadrian. 

14.  Comes  under  the  observation. 

15.  C oramon  t al k . 

16.  Genesis  IV. 

17.  By  a leap. 

18.  How  vast  the  evils  we  endure  I 

19.  Bearing. 


20.  Fate. 
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21.  Somebody.  Old  form. 

22.  He  probably  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  Athenians,  who  frequently 
ostracised  or  banished  by  vote  their  public  men.,  lest  they  should 
become  too  powerful. 

2S.  From  in  and  video,  to  look  upon;  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
evil  eye  of  the  envious. 

24.  Envy  keens  no  holidays. 

25.  Matt.  XIII  : 25. 


OF  GOODNESS  AND  GOODNESS 


OF  NATURE 


I.  Goodness  defined 

1 . Goodness  proper 

2.  Goodness  of  nature 

II.  Nature 

III.  Goodness  subject  to  reason  and  disposition 

IV.  Goodness  opposed  to  malin;nity. 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

2.  V/hat  writers  are  referred  to? 

3.  How  many  allusions  to  scripture? 

4.  Point  out  again  Bacon's  familiarity  with  history  and  literature. 

5.  Give  a parallel  allusion  for  Aesops  cock. 

6.  '.Yhat  do  you  think  of  his  exposition  of  scripture,  beginning,  "Sell 
all  thou  hast." 
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OF  GOODNESSE  AND  GOODNESSE  OF  NATURE. 

I TAKE  Goodnesse  in  this  Sense,  the  affecting 
of  the  Weale  of  Men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians 
call  riiilantlLvopia  ; And  the  word  Humanitie  (as 
it  is  used)  is  a little  too  light,  to  expresse  it. 
Goodnesse  I call  the  Habit,  and  Goodnesse  of 
Nature  the  Inclination.  This  of  all  Vertues,  and 
Dignities  of  the  Minde,  is  the  greatest;  being 
the  Character  of  the  Deitie:  And  without  it, 
Man  is  a Busie,*’Mischievous,  Wretched  Thing, 
No  better  then  a Kinde  of  Vermine.  Goodnesse 
answers  to  the  Tlieolo^icall  I'^ertue  Chat  itie^  and 
admits  no  Excesse,  but  Errour.  The  desire  of 
Power  in  Excesse,  caused  the  Angels  to  fall; 
The  desire  of  Knowledge  in  Excesse,  caused 
Man  to  fall;  But  in  Charity,  there  is  no  Excesse; 
Neither  can  Angell,  or  Man,  come  in  danger  by 
it.  The  Inclination  to  Goodnesse,  is  imprinted 
deepely  in  the  Nature  of  Man : In  so  much,  that 
if  it  issue  not  towards  Men,  it  will  take  unto 
Other  Living  Creatures:  As  it  is  seen  in  the 
Turks,  a Cruel),  People,  who  neverthelesse,  are 

kinde  to  Beasts,  and  give  Aimes  to  Dogs,  and 
Birds:  In  so  much,  as  Busbechius^xt'poxX.t\h-,  A 
Christian  Boy  in  Constantinople,  had  like  to  have 
been  stoned,  for  gagging,  in  a waggishnesse,  a 
long  Billed  Fowle.^  Errours,  indeed,  in  this 
vertue  of  Goodnesse,  or  Charity,  may  be  com- 
mitted. The  Italians  have  an  ungracious 
Proverb;  Tanto  buon  che  val  niente : So  good, 
that  he  is  good  for  nothing.  And  one  of  the 
Doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Macciavel,^ \iSid  the 
confidence  to  put  in  writing,  almost  in  plaine 
Termes : That  the  Christian  Faith,  had  given  up 
Good  Men,  in  prey,  to  those,  that  are  Tyrannicall, 
and  unjust.  Which  he  spake,  because  indeed 
there  was  never  Law,  or  Sect,  or  Opinion,  did  so 
much  magnifie  Goodnesse,  as  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion doth.  Therfore  to  avoid  the  Scandall,  and 
the  Danger  both;  it  is  good  to  take  knowledge, 
of  the  Errours,  of  an  Habit,  so  excellent.  Seeke 
the  Good  of  other  Men,  but  be  not  in  bondage, 
to  their  Faces,  or  Fancies;  For  that  is  but  Facili- 
tie,  or  Softnesse;  which  taketh  an  honest  Minde 
Prisoner^  Neither  give  thou  rFsops  Cocke  a 
Gemme,  who  would  be  better  pleased,  and  hap- 
pier, if  he  had  had  a Barly  Come.  The  Example 
of  God  teacheth  the  Lesson  truly : He  sendeth  his 
Raine,  and  makef^  his  Sunne  to  shine,  upon  the 
fust,  and  Unjust ; Buthee  doth  not  raine  Wealth, 


nor  shine  Honour,  and  Vertues,  upon  Men 
equally.  Common  Benefits,  are  to  be  commu- 
nicate with  all;  But  peculiar^  Benefits,  with 
choice.  And  beware,  how  in  making  the  Por- 
traiture, thou  breakest  the  Patterne:  For  Divini- 
tie  maketh  the  Love  of  our  Selves  the  Patterne; 
The  Love  of  our  Neighbours  but  the  Portraiture. 
Sell  all  tho?/  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poore,  and  fol- 
low vice  .■®But  sell  not  all  thou  hast,  except  thou 
come,  and  follow  mee;  'I’hat  is,  except  thou 
have  a Vocation,  wherin  thou  maist  doe  as  much 
good,  with  little  meanes,  as  with  great:  For 
otherwise,  in  feeding  the  Streames,  thou  driest 
the  Fountaine.  Neither  is  there  only  a Habit  oi 
Goodnesse,  directed  by  right  Reason;  but  there 
is,  in  some  Men,  even  in  Nature,  a Disposition 
towards  it:  As  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a 

I Naturall  Malignitie.  For  there  be,  that  in  their 
Nature,  doe  not  affect  the  Good  of  Others.  The 
lighter  Sort  of  Malignitie,  turneth  but  to  a Cros- 
nesse,  or  Frowardnesse,  or  Aptnesse  to  oppose, 
or  Difficilnesse,  or  the  like;  but  the  deeper  Sort, 
to  Envy,  and  meere  Mischiefe.  Such  Men,  in 
other  mens  Calamities,  are,  as  it  were,  in  season, 
and  are  ever  on  the  loading  Part;  No^^so  good 
as  the  Dogs,  that  licked  Lazarus  Sores;  but  like 
Flies,  that  are  still  blazing,  upon  any  Thing  that 
is  raw;  Misanthropi,  mat  make  it  their  Practise, 

to  bring  Men,  to  the  Bough;  And  yet  have  never 
a Tree,  for  the  purpose,  in  their  Gardens,  as 
Timon  nad.  Such  Dispositions,  are  the  very 
Errours  of  Humane  Nature : And  yet  they  are  the 
fittest  Timber,  tc^make  great  Politiques  of : Like 
to  knee  Timber,  that  is  good  for  Ships,  that  are 
ordained,  to  be  tossed;  But  not  for  Building 
houses,  that  shall  stand  firme.  The  Parts  and 
Signes  of  Goodnesse  are  many.  If  a Man  be 
Gracious,  and  Curteous  to  Strangers,  it  shewes, 
he  is  a Citizen  of  the  World;  And  that  his  Heart, 
is  no  Island,  cut  off  from  other  Lands;  but  a 
Continent,  that  joynes  to  them.  If  he  be  Com- 
passionate, towards  the  Afflictions  of  others,  it 

shewes  that  his  Heart  is  like  the  noble  Tree,  that 

i5 

is  wounded  it  selfe,  when  it  gives  the  Balme.  If 
he  easily  Pardons  and  Remits  Offences,  it  shews, 
that  his  Minde  is  planted  above  Injuries;  So 
that  he  cannot  be  shot.  If  he  be  Thankfull  for 
small  Benefits,  it  shewes,  that  he  weighes  Mens 
Mindes,  and  not  their  Trash.  But  above  all,  if 
he  have  S‘ . Pauls  Perfection,  that  he  would  wish 
to  be  an  Anathema  from  Christ,  for  the  Salvation 
of  his  Brethren,  it  shewes  much  of  a Divine 
Nature,  and  a kinde  of  Conformity  with  Christ 
himselfe. 
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1.  Welfare. 

2.  Inquisitive. 

3.  This  nay  have  suggested  Pope’s  lines  in  the  Essay  on  Man, 

Pride  still  is  aining  at  the  blest  abodes, 

Men  would  be  angels,  angels  v^ould  be  gods. 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  nen  rebel. 

4.  A learned  traveller,  born  in  Flanders  in  1522.  His  letters  con- 
cerning his  travels  in  t}ie  east  contain  much  interesting  information. 

5.  The  stork  or  crane. 

6.  A famous  Italian  statesman  ’'"hose  character  abounds  in  enigmas 

and  paradoxes,  and  from  y.'hose  nans  is  derived  a synomyra  of  perfidious 
policy. 

7.  See  Aesop’s  fable  of  cock. 

8.  Matt.  V:  45. 

9.  Individual,  special, 

1C.  Mark  X:  21. 

11.  Luke  XVI:  21. 

12.  Haters  of  mankind, 

13.  Timon  of  Athens (see  Shakspere’s  play  of  that  name)  onco  stated 
that  he  had  a fig  tree  on  which  many  ^7orthy  citizens  had  ended  their 
days  by  the  halter;  that  he  was  going  to  cut  it  down  for  the  purpose 
of  building  on  the  spot,  and  therefore  recommended  all  such  as  were 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  it  before  it  was  too  late. 

14.  A piece  of  timber  that  has  groim  crooked,  and  has  been  so  cut 
that  the  trunk  and  branch  form  an  angle. 

15.  Probably  the  myrrh  tree. 

16.  Timothy  II:  10.  Ira  this  case  a vicarious  offering. 
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OF  TTOBIT.ITY 

I.  Nobility  difitinguished 

1.  Ab  portion  of  ectate 

a.  Advantage 

b.  Lack  of  necesBity 

c.  Disadvantages 

2,  In  persons 

a.  Attainment 

b.  Dangers 

c.  Advantages 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

2.  What  phase  of  nobility  does  Bacon  deal  Tvith? 

3.  Is  the- '6  any  significance  in  this? 

4.  Fill  out  the  outline. 

5.  Is  his  view  the  modern  one? 

6.  DisouBs  the  system  as  to  its  merits  and  defects. 


OF  NOBILITY. 

We  will  speake  of  Nobility,  first  as  a Portion 
j of  an  Estate ; Then  as  a Condition  of  Particular 
Persons.  A Monarchy,  where  there  is  no  Nobility 
\ at  all,  is  ever  a pure,  and  absolute  Tyramiy ; As 
1 that  of  the  Turkes.  For  Nobility  attempers^ 
Soveraignty,  and  drawes  the  Eyes  of  the  People, 
somewhat  aside  from  the  Line  Roy  all.  But  for 
j Democracies,  they  need  it  not;  And  they  are 
I commonly,  more  quiet,  and  lesse  subject  to  Sedi- 
i tion,  then  where  there  are  Stirps^f  Nobles.  For 
I Mens  Eyes  are  upon  the  Businesse,  and  not  upon 
the  Persons : Or  if  upon  the  Persons,  it  is  for  the 
; Businesse  sake,  as  fittest,  and  not  for  Flags  and 
Pedegree.  Wee  see  the  Switze?-s  last  well,  not- 
withstanding their  Diversitie  of  Religion,  and  of 
Cantons.  For  Utility  is  their  Bond,  and  not 
Respects.  The  united  Provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries,*^  in  their  Government,  excell ; For 
where  there  is  an  Equality,  the  Consultations  are 
more  indifferent,  and  the  Payments  and  Tributes 
more  cheerfull.  A great  and  Potent  Nobility 
addeth  Majestic  to  a Monarch,  but  diminisheth 


Power;  And  putteth,Life  and  Spirit  into  the 
People,  but  presseth  their  Fortune.  It  is  well, 
when  Nobles  are  not  too  great  for  Soveraignty, 
nor  for  Justice;  And  yet  maintained  in  that 
heigth,  as  the  Insolencie  of  Inferiours,  may  be 
broken  upon  them,  before  it  come  on  too  fast 
upon  the  Majesty  of  Kings.  A Numerous  Nobility, 
causeth  Poverty,  and  Inconvenience  in  a State: 
For  it  is  a Surcharge  of  Expence;  And  besides, 
it  being  of  Necessity,  that  many  of  the  Nobility, 
fall  in  time  to  be  weake  in  Fortune,  it  maketh  a 
kinde  of  Disproportion,  betweene  Honour  and 
Meanes. 

As  for  Nobility  in  particular  Pei'sons ; It  is  a 
Reverend  Thing,  to  see  an  Ancient  Castle,  or 
Building  not  in  decay;  Or  to  see  a faire  Timber 
Tree,  sound  and  perfect:  How  much  more,  to 
behold  an  Ancient  Noble  Family,  which  hath 
stood  against  the  Waves  and  weathers  of  Time. 
For  new  Nobility  is  but  the  Act  of  Power;  But 
Ancient  Nobility  is  the  Act  of  Time.  Those  that 
are  first  Raised  to  Nobility,  are  commonly  more 
Vertuous,  but  lesse  Innocent,  then  their  Descend- 
ants: For  there  is,  rarely,  any  Rising,  but  by  a 
Commixture,  of  good  and  evill  Arts.  But  it  is 
Reason,"^ the  Memory  of  their  vertues,  remaine  to 
their  Posterity;  And  their  Faults  die  with  them- 
selves. Nobility  of  Birth,  commonly  abateth 


Industry : And  he  that  is  not  industrious,  envieth 
him,  that  is.  Besides,  Noble  persons,  cannot  goe 
much  higher;  And  he  that  standeth  at  a stay, 
when  others  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  Motions  of 
Envy.  On  the  other  side.  Nobility  extinguisheth 
the  passive  Envy,  from  others  towards  them; 
Because  they  are  in  possession  of  Honour.  Cer- 
tainly Kings,  that  have  Able  men  of  their  Nobility, 
shall  finde  case^in  imploymg  them;  And  a better 
Slide  into  their  Businesse : For  People  naturally 
bend  to  them,  as  borne  in  some  sort  to  Command. 
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1.  Moderate,  Obsolete. 

2.  Race,  family. 

3.  Respects.  Consideration  for  particular  persons, 

4.  Tbe  low  countries  had  recently  emancipated  themselves  from  Spain 
They  were  called  the  seven  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 

£.  Depresses. 

6.  He  means  those  who  are  first  enobled  will  commonly  be  found  more 
conspicuous  for  the  prominence  of  their  qualities  both  good  and  bad 

7,  Reasonable. 

5.  Halt. 


9.  Advantage. 
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OF  SUPERSTITION 


I . As  a reproach  to  deity 

II.  Effect  on  men’s  minds 

III.  Futility 

IV.  Causes 

1.  Ceremonies 

2.  Phari seism 

Ove^-reverence  for  tradition 

4.  Ambition  of  prelates 

5.  Favoring  good  intentions 

6.  Human  aim  in  divine  matters 

7.  Barbarous  times 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

2.  Does  Bacon  use  superstition  in  the  usual  sense,  and  is  his  meaning 
broader  or  narrower  than  the  latter? 

3.  What  reason  has  he  for  speaking  thus  of  the  church? 

4.  Read  his  thoughts  on  Atheism  and  compare  with  what  he  says  here. 

5.  Taking  the  word  superstition  in  its  current  meaning  v/hat  incon- 
sistencies do  you  see  in  Bacon? 


OF  SUPERSTITION. 


It  were  better  to  have  no  Opinion  of  God  at 
all  ; then  such  an  Opinion,  as  is  unworthy  of  him  ; 
For  the  one  is  Unbeleefe,  the  other  is  Contumely : 
And  certainly  Superstition  is  the  Reproach  of  the 
Deity.  Plutarch^ smith  well  to  that  purpose: 
Surely  (saith  he)  I had  rather,  a great  deale.  Men 
should  say,  the7-e  was  no  such  Man,  at  all,  as  Plu- 
tarch ; then  that  they  should  say,  that  there  tvas  one 
Plutarch,  that  would  eat  his  Children,  as  soon  as 
they  were  home,  as  the  Poets  speake  of  Saturne.'^ 
And,  as  the  Contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  ^ 
so  the  Danger  is  greater  towards  Men.  Atheis?ne 
leaves  a Man  to  Sense;  to  Philosophy;  to  Naturall 
Piety;  to  Lawes;  to  Reputation;  All  which  may 


be  Guides  to  an  outward  Moral  1 vertue,  though 
Religion'NexQ  not;  But  Superstition  dismounts  all 
these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute  Monarchy,  in  the 
Mindes  of  Men.  Therefore  Atheisme  did  never 
perturbe  States  ; For  it  makes  Men  wary  of  them- 
selves, as  looking  no  further;  And  we  see  the 
times  enclined  to  Atheisme  (as  the  Time  of 
Augustus  Ccesar)  were  civil  Times.  But  Super- 
stition, hath  beene  the  Confusion  of  many  States; 
And  bringeth  in  a new  Primum  Mobile^ thmX  rav- 
isheth  all  the  Spheares  of  Government.  The 
Master  of  Superstition  is  the  People;  And  in  all 
Superstition,  Wise  Men  follow  Fooles;  And  Argu- 
ments are  fitted  to  Practise,  in  a reversed  Order. 
It  was  gravely  said,  b)^some  of  the  Prelates,  in 
the  Councell  of  Trent,  where  the  doctrine  of  the 
Schoolemen^bare  great  Sway;  That  the  Schoole- 
men  were  like  Astronomers,  which  did  faigne 
Eccentricks^and  Epicycles ^and  such  Engines  of 
Orbs,  to  savJ^the  Phenonmia  ; though  they  knew, 
thei-e  we)-e  no  such  Things : And,  in  like  manner, 

that  the  Schoolmen,  had  framed  a Number  of 

//  /Ip- 

subtile  and  intricate  Axiomes,  and  Theorems,  to 

save  the  practise  of  the  Church.  The  Causes  of 
Superstition  are  : Pleasing  and  sensuall  Rites  and 
Ceremonies;  Excesse  of  Outward  and  Pharisai- 
call'^olinesse;  Over-great  Reverence  of  Tradi- 
tions, which  cannot  but  load  the  Church;  The 


Stratagems  of  Prelates  for  their  owne  Ambition 
and  Lucre  •‘^The  Favouring  too  much  of  good  _ 
Intentions,  which  openeth  the  Gate  to  Conceits 
and  Novelties;  The  taking  an  Aime  at  divine 
Matters  by  Human,  which  cannot  but  breed 
mixture  of  Imaginations;  And  lastly.  Barbarous 
Times,  Especially  joyned  with  Calamities  and 
Disasters.  Superstition,  without  a vaile,  is  a 
deformed  Thing;  For,  as  it  addeth  deformity  to 
an  Ape,  to  be  so  like  a Man;  So  the  Similitude 
of  Superstition  to  Religion,  makes  it  the  more 
deformed.  And  as  wholesome  Meat  corrupteth 
to  little  Wormes;  So  good  Formes  and  Orders, 
corrupt  into  a Number  of  petty  Observances. 
There  is  a Superstition,  in  avoiding  Superstition; 

' when  men  thinke  to  doe  best,  if  they  goe  furthest 
from  the  Superstition  formerly  received : There- 
fore, Care  would  be  had,  that,  (as  it  fareth  in  ill 
Purgings)  the  Good  be  not  taken  away,  with  the 
Bad ; which  commonly  is  done,  when  the  People 
is  the  Reformer. 
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1.  The  greatePt  biographer  of  antiquity.  Both  Bacon  and  Shakspere 
Owe  much  to  him. 

2.  Time  wae  personified  by  2at’’.rn,  and  by  the  story  was  meant  its 
0,  tendency  to  destroy  whatever  it  has  brought  into  existence. 

3.  See  Of  Atheism. 

4.  Primary  motive. 

5.  Departments. 

6.  This  council  commenced  in  1545  and  lasted  wighteen  years. 

It  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  rising  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  and  of  discussing  and  settling  the  disputed  points 
of  the  catholic  faith. 

7.  Medieval  scholastics. 

8.  Irregular  movements. 

9.  A smaller  circle  whose  center  in  in  the  circumference  of  a greater 
one. 

10.  To  account  for. 

11.  Established  rule  or  maxim. 

12.  Demonstrable  proposition. 

13.  Strict  in  letter  but  not  in  spirit.  Superior  and  hypocritical. 

14.  Pecuniary  advantage. 

15.  Notions,  whims. 

16.  Vail,  covering. 


A 


OF  DELAYS 


I Disadvantages 

1.  Lobs 

2.  Suppenee 
II.  Judgment  in  delay 

1.  Watchfulhese 

2.  Action 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study, 

2.  What  suggestions  in  this  are  worthy  of  memory 

3.  Give  maxims  suggested  by  the  essay, 

4.  Discuss  the  figures  and  allusions. 

5.  What  is  their  aptness? 
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OF  DELAYES. 


Fortune  is  like  the  Market ; Where  many 
times,  if  you  can  stay  a little,  the  Price  w^l  fall. 
And  againe,  it  is  sometimes  like  Sybilla's  Offer; 
which  at  first  offereth  the  Commodity  at  full,  then 
consumeth  part  and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the 
Price.  For  Occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  Common 
verse)  turneth  a Bald  Noddle,  after  she  hath  pre- 
sented her  locks  in  Front,  and  no  hold  taken  : Or 
at  least  turneth  the  Handle  of  the  Bottle,  first  to 
be  received,  and  after  the  Belly,  which  is  hard  to 
claspe.  There  is  surely  no  greater  Wisedome, 
then  well  to  time  the  Beginnings,  and  Onsets  of 
Things.  Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they  once 
seeme  light:  And  more  dangers  have  deceived 
Men,  then  forced  them.  Nay,  it  were  better,  to 
meet  some  Dangers  halfe  way,  though  they  come 
nothing  neare,  then  to  keepe  too  long  a watch, 
upon  their  Approaches;  For  if  a Man  watch  too 
long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  asleepe.  On  the 
other  side,  to  be  deceived,  with  too  long  Shad- 
owes,  (As  some  have  beene,  when  the  Moone  was 
low,  and  shone  on  their  Enemies  backe)  And  so 


to  shoot  off  before  the  time;  Or  to  teach  dangers 
to  come  on,  by  over  early  Buckling  towards  them, 
is  another  Extreme.  The  Ripenesse,  or  Unripe- 
nesse,  of  the  Occasion  (as  we  said)  must  ever  be 
well  weighed;  And  generally,  it  is  good,  to  com- 
mit the  Beginnings  of  all  great  Actions,  to  Argos 
with  his  hundred  Eyes;  And  the  Ends  to  Briareus 
with  his  hundred  Hands:  First  to  Watch,  and 
then  to  Speed.  For  the  Helmet  of  Plutof 
maketh  the  Politicke  Man  goe  Invisible,  is. 
Secrecy  in  the  Counsell,  & Celerity  in  the  Exe- 
cution. For  when  Things  are  once  come  to  the 
Execution,  there  is  no  Secrecy  comparable  to 
Celerity;  Like  the  Motion  of  a Bullet  in  the 
Ayre,  which  flyeth  so  swift,  as  it  out-runs  the 
Eye. 


1.  The  Cumaean  Sibyl  who  offered  the  books  to  Tarquin. 

2.  Bald  head 

3.  Said  to  have  had  a hundred  eyes.  On  his  death  Juno  placed 
the  eyee  on  the  tail  of  the  neacock. 

4.  Faned  to  have  had  fifty  heads  and  a hundred  hands. 

5.  Homer’s  Iliad  V,  845.  It  was  supposed  to  have  made  its  wearer 


invisible. 
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OF 

I,  FriendlessnesB  a solitude 
^ II.  The  fruits  of  friendship 

1.  Ease  and  discharge  of  the  heart 

a.  Its  esteem 

2.  Understanding 

a.  Counsel 

b . F e 1 f k no‘'.vl  e dg  G 

5.  Aid 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

2.  Comment  on  the  points  in  order. 

3.  Is  Bacon’s  notion  of  friendship  modern? 

4.  What  facts  in  his  life  may  be  brought  into  contrast  with  his  theory? 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  topics  2a  and  2b  to  each  other? 


6.  How  does  he  use  the  term  fruit? 
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OF  FRENDSHIP. 

It  had  beene  hard  for  him  that  spake  it,  to 
have  put  more  Truth  and  untruth  together,  in 
few  Words,  then  in  that  Speech;  Whosoever  is 
delighted  in  solitude,  is  either  a wilde  Beast,  or  a 
God.'  For  it  is  most  true,  that  a Naturall  and 
Secret  Hatred,  and  Adversation  towards  Society, 


in  any  Man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  Savage  Beast; 
But  it  is  most  Untrue,  that  it  should  have  any 
Character,  at  all,  of  the  Divine  Nature;  Except 
it  proceed,  not  out  of  a Pleasure  in  Solitude,  but 
out  of  a Love  and  desire,  to  sequester  a Mans 
Selfe,  for  a Higher  Conversation:  Such  as  is 
found,  to  have  been  falsely  and  fainedly,  in  some 
of  the  Heathen;  as  Epi7ne?iides“^t\i&  Candian, 
Nutnc^ the  Roman,  Empedocles'^idit  Sicilian,  and 
Appolonius^oi  Tyana;  And  truly  and  really,  in 
divers  of  the  Ancient  Hermits,  and  Holy  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  But  little  doe  Men  perceive, 
what  Solitude  is,  and  how  farre  it  extendeth.  For 
a Crowd  is  not  Company;  And  Faces  are  but  a 
Gallery  of  Pictures;  And  Talke  but  a Tinckling 
Cymball,  where  there  is  no  Love.^  The  Latine 
Adage  meeteth  with  it  a little;  Magna  Civitas, 
Magna  solitudo ; Because  in  a great  Towne, 
Ereiids  are  scattered;  So  that  there  is  not  that 
Fellowship,  for  the  most  Part,  which  is  in  lesse 
Neighbourhoods.  But  we  may  goe  further,  and 
affirme  most  truly;  That  it  is  a meere,  and  mis- 
erable Solitude,  to  want^true  Erends ; without 
which  the  World  is  but  a Wildernesse : And  even 
in  this  sense  also  of  Solitude,  whosoever  in  the 
Frame  of  his  Nature  and  Affections,  is  unfit  for 
Erendship,  he  taketh  it  of  the  Beast,  and  not  from 
Humanity. 


A principall  Emit  of  Erendship,  is  the  Ease 
and  Discharge  of  the  Fulnesse  and  Swellings  of 
the  Heart,  which  Passions  of  all  kinds  doe  cause 
and  induce.  We  know  Diseases  of  Stoppings, 
and  Suffocations,  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the 
body;  And  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the 
Minde:  You  may  take  A'arza^o  open  the  Liver; 
Steele  to  open  the  Spleene^^A7(?7i;^;T  of  Sulphur 
for  the  Lungs;  Castoreiim  for  the  Braine;  But 
no  Receipt  openeth  the  Heart,  but-a  true  Erend ; 
To  whom  you  may  impart,  Griefes,  Joyes,  Feares, 
Hopes,  Suspicions,  Counsels,  and  whatsoever 
lieth  upon  the  Heart,  to  oppresse  it,  in  a kind 
of  Civill  Shrift  or  Confession. 

It  is  a Strange  Thing  to  observe,  how  high  a 
Rate,  Great  Kings  and  Monarchs,  do  set  upon 
this  Eruit  of  Ere^idship,  wherof  we  speake ; So 
great,  as  they  purchase  it,  many  times,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  owne  Safety,  and  Greatnesse.  For 
Princes,  in  regard  of  the  distance  of  their  Fortune, 
from  that  of  their  Subjects  & Servants,  cannot 
gather  this  Eruit;  Except  (to  make  Themselves 
capable  thereof)  they  raise  some  Persons,  to  be 
as  it  were  Companions,  and  almost  Equals  to 
themselves,  which  many  times  sorteth  to  Incon- 
venience. The  Moderne  Languages  give  to  such 
Persons,  the  Name  of  Eavorites,  or  Privadoes ; 
As  if  it  were  Matter  of  Grace,  or  Conversation. 

But  the  Roman  Name  attaineth  the  true  Use,  and 
Cause  thereof;  Naming  them  Participes  Cura- 
rutn';  For  it  is  that,  which  tieth  the  knot.  And 
we  see  plainly,  that  this  hath  been  done,  not  by 
Weake  and  Passionate  Princes  onely,  but  by  the 
Wisest,  and  most  Politique  that  ever  reigned; 
Who  have  oftentimes  joyned  to  themselves,  some 
of  their  Servants;  Whom  both  Themselves  have 
called  y'>r;z(A'/  And  allowed  Others  likewise  to 
call  them  in  the  same  manner;  Using  the  Word 
which  is  receivec/^etvveen  Private  Men. 

L.  Syllal\’\ien  he  commanded  Rotne,  raised 
Pompey^’i^aiter  surnamed  the  Great')  to  that 
Heigth,  ikcaX.  J^otnpey  vaunted  Himselfe  for  Sylla's 
Overmatch^*  For  when  he  had  carried  the  Con- 
sulship for  a Frend  of  his,  against  the  pursuit  of 
Sylla,  and  that  Sylla  did  a little  resent  thereat, 
and  began  to  speake  gx^a(^ Pompey  turned  upon 
him  againe,  and  in  effect  bad  him  be  quiet;  Eor 
that  tnore  Men  adored  the  Sunne  Rising,  then 
the  Sunne  setting/^  With  Julius  Ccesar,  Decimus 
Brutus^^hadi  obtained  that  Interest,  as  he  set  him 
downe,  in  his  Testament,  for  Heire  in  Remainder,"^ 
after  his  Nephew'f'^  And  this  was  the  Man,  that 
had  power  with  him,  to  draw  him  forth  to  his 
death.  For  when  Ccesar  would  have  dischj^ed 
the  Senate,  in  regard  of  some  ill  PresageS^and 
specially  a Dreame  of  Calpurnia ; This  Man 


lifted  him  gently  by  the  Arme,  out  of  his  Chaire, 
telling  him,  he  hoped  he  would  not  dismisse  the 
Senate,  till  his  wife  had  dreamt  a better  Dreame.'^ 
And  it^eemeth,  his  favour  was  so  great,  as  An/o- 
«///j-*in  a Letter,  which  is  recited  Verbatim,  in 
one  of  Cicero's  Philippiques,  calleth  him  V^nefica, 
IVitch  ; As  if  he  had  enchanted  Ccesar.  Aligns- 
ins  raised  Agrippa^'^ov^'^  of  meane  Birth)  to 
that  Heighth,  as  when  he  consulted  with  Alce- 
\ cenas,  about  the  Marriage  of  his  Daughter  Julia, 
Mcecenas  tooke  the  Liberty  to  tell  him;  That  he 
must  either  marry  his  Daughter  to  Agrippa,  or 
take  aioay  his  life,  there  was  no  third  svay,  he  h^d 
i made  him  so  great.  With  Tiberius  Ccesai^ Se- 
jaiiu^A(\  ascended  to  that  Height,  as  they  I’wo 
were  tearmed  and  reckoned,  as  a Paire  of  Frends. 
Tiberius  in  a Letter  to  him  saith;  Ilcec  pro  Ami- 
citid  nostra  non  occultavi : And  the  whole  Senate, 
dedicated  an  Altar  to  Frendship,  as  to  a Goddesse, 
in  respect  of  the  great  Dearenesse  of  Frendship, 
between  them  Two.  T^e  like  or  more  was 
between  Septimius  Severus,  and  Plait tianus.  For 
he  forced  his  Eldest  Sonne  to  marry  the  Daughter 
of  Plautianus  ; And  would  often  maintaine  Plau- 
tianus,  in  doing  Affronts  to  his  Son:  And  did 
write  also  in  a Letter  to  the  Senate,  by  these 
Words;  I love  the  I'. Pan  so  well,  as  I tvish  he  may 
over-live  me.  Now  if  these  Princes,  had  beene  as 


are  Canniballs  of  their  owne  Hearts.  But  one 
Thing  is  most  Admirable,  (wherewith  I will  con- 
clude this  first  Fruit  of  frendship)  which  is,  that 
this  Communicating  of  a Mans  Selfe  to  his  Freiui, 
works  two  contrarie  Effects;  Pdr  it  redoubleth 
Joyes,  and  cutteth  Griefes  in  Halfes.  For  there 
is  no  Man,  that  imparteth  his  Joyes  to  his  Frend, 
but  he  joyeth  the  more;  And  no  Man,  that  im- 
parteth his  Griefes  to  his  Frend,  but  hee  grieveth 
the  lesse.  So  that  it  is,  in  Truth  of  Operation 
upon  a Mans  Minde,  of  like  vertue,  as  the  Alchv- 
niists  use  to  attribute  to  their  Ston^*^for  Mans 
Bodie ; That  it  worketh  all  Contrary  Effects,  but 
still  to  the  Good,  and  Benefit  of  Nature.  But 
yet,  without  praying  in  Aid  of  Alchymists,  there 
is  a manifest  Image  of  this,  in  the  ordinarie 
course  of  Nature.  For  in  Bodies,  strength- 

neth  and  cherisheth  any  Naturall  Action;  And, 
on  the  other  side,  weakneth  and  dulleth  any 
violent  Impression:  And  even  so  is  it  of  Minds. 

The  second  Fruit  of  Frendship,  is  Healthfull 
and  Soveraigne  for  the  Understanding,  as  the  first 
is  for  the  Affectioiis.  For  Frendship  maketh 
indeed  a faire  Day  in  the  Affections,  from  Storme 
and  Tempests:  But  it  maketh  Daylight  in  the 
Understanding,  out  of  Darknesse  & Confusion  of 
Thoughts.  Neither  is  this  to  be  understood, 
onely  of  Faithfull  Counsell,  which  a Man  receiv- 
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a Trajan,  or  a Marcus  Aurelius,  A Man  might 
have  thought,  that  this  had  proceeded  of  an 
abundant  Goodnesse  of  Nature;  But  being  Men 
so  Wise,  of  such  Strength  and  Severitie  of  minde, 
and  so  Extreme  Lovers  of  Themselves,  as  all 
these  were;  It  proveth  most  plainly,  that  they 
found  their  owne  Felicitie  (though  as  great  as 
ever  happened  to  Mortall  Men)  but  as  an  Halfe 
Peece,  except  they  mought  have  a Frend  to  make 
it  Entire:  And  yet,  which  is  more,  they  were 
Princes,  that  had  Wives,  Sonnes,  Nephews;  And 
yet  all  these  could  not  supply  the  Comfort  of 
Frendship. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  what  Commineus  ob- 
serveth,  of  his  first  Master  Duke  Charles  the 
Hardj^rVkaxntXy , that  hee  would  communicate 
his  Secrets  with  none;  And  least  of  all,  those 
Secrets,  which  troubled  him  most.  Whereupon 
he  goeth  on,  and  saith.  That  towards  his  Latter 
times;  That  closenesse  did  impaire,  and  a little 
perish  his  understanding.  Surely  Commineus 
mought  have  made  the  same  Judgement  also,  if 
it  had  pleased^him,  of  his  Second  Master  Lewis 
the  Eleventh,  whose  closenesse  was  indeed  his 
Tormentour.  The  Parable  of  Pythagoras  is  darke, 
but  true;  Cor  ne  edito  ; Eat  not  the  Heart.  Cer- 
tainly, if  a Man  would  give  it  a hard  Phrase, 
Those  that  want  Frends  to  oper  themselves  unto. 


eth  from  his  Frend ; But  before  you  come  to 
that,  certaine  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his 
Minde  fraught,  with  many  Thoughts,  his  Wits 
and  Understanding,  doe  clarifie  and  breake  up, 
in  the  Communicating  and  discoursing  with 
Another:  He  tosseth  his  Thoughts,  more  easily; 
He  marshalleth  them  more  orderly;  He  seeth 
how  they  looke  when  they  are  turned  into  Words; 
Finally,  He  waxeth  wiser  then  Himselfe;  And 
that  more  by  an  Houres  discourse,  then  by  a 
Dayes  Meditation.  It  was  well  said  by  Themis- 
tocles  to  the  King  of  Persia  ; That  speech  was  like 
Cloth  of  Arrcii^opened,  and  put  abroad ; Whereby 
the  Imagery  doth  appeare  in  Figure ; whereas  in 
Thoughts,  they  lie  but  as  in  Packs'^‘^  Neither  is 
this  Second  Fruit  of  Frendship,  in  opening  the 
Understanding  restrained  onely  to  such  Frends, 
as  are  able  to  give  a Man  Counsell : (They  indeed 
are  best)  But  even,  without  that,  a Man  learneth 
of  Himselfe,  and  bringeth  his  owne  Thoughts  to 
Light,  and  whetteth  his  Wits  as  against  a Stone, 
which  it  selfe  cuts  not.  In  a word,  a Man  were 
better  relate  himselfe,  to  a Statua,  or  Picture,  then 
to  suffer  his  Thoughts  to  passe  in  smother. 

Adde  now,  to  make  this  Second  Fruit oi  Frend- 
ship compleat,  that  other  Point,  which  lieth  more 
open,  and  falleth  within  Vulgar  Observation ; 
which  is  Faithfull  Counsell  from  a Frend.  Hera- 
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c/itus  saith  well,  in  one  of  his  ^nigmaes;  Dry 
Light  is  ever  the  best.  And  certaine  it  is,  that 
the  Light,  that  a man  receiveth,  by  Counsell  from 
Another,  is  Drier,  and  purer,  then  that  which 
commeth  from  his  ovvne  Understanding,  and 
ludgement;  which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched 
in  his  Affections  and  Customes.  So  as,  there  is 
as  much  difference,  betweene  the  Coiinsell,  that  a 
giveth,  and  that  a Man  giveth  himselfe,  as 
there  is  between  the  CoiinscU  of  a Frend,  and  of 
a Flatterer.  For  there  is  no  such  Flatterer,  as  is 
a Mans  Selfe;  And  there  is  no  such  Remedy, 
against  Flattery  oi  a Mans  Selfe,  as  the  Liberty  of 
Frend.  Counsell  is  oi  two  Sorts;  The  one  con- 
cerning Manners,  the  other  concerning  Busi- 
nesse.  For  the  First;  The  best  Preservative  to 
keepe  the  Minde  in  Health,  is  the  faithfull 
Admonition  of  a Frend.  The  Calling  of  a Mans 
Selfe,  to  a Strict  Account,  is  a Medicine,  some- 
time, too  Piercing  and  Corrosive.  Reading  good 
Bookes  of  Morality,  is  a little  Flat,  and  Dead. 
Observing  our  Faults  in  Others,  is  sometimes 
unproper  for  our  Case.  But  the  best  Receipt 
(best  (I  say)  to  worke,  and  best  to  take)  is  the 
Admonition  of  a Frend.  It  is  a strange  thing 
to  behold,  what  grosse  Errours,  and  extreme 
Absurdities,  Many  (especially  of  the  greater  Sort) 
doe  commit,  for  want  of  a Frend,  to  tell  them  of 


a Physician,  that  is  thought  good,  for  the  Cure 
of  the  Disease,  you  complaine  of,  but  is  unac- 
quainted with  your  body;  And  therefore,  may 
put  you  in  way  for  a present  Cure,  but  overthrow- 
eth  your  Health  in  some  other  kinde;  And  so 
cure  the  Disease,  and  kill  the  Patient.  But  a 
Frctid,  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a Mans 
Estate,  will  beware  by  furthering  any  present 
Businesse,  how  he  dasheth  upon  other  Incon- 
venience. And  therefore,  rest  not  upon  Scat- 
tered Counsels;  They  will  rather  distract,  and 
Misleade,  then  Settle,  and  Direct. 

And  these  two  Noble  Fruits  of  Frendship ; 
{Peace  in  the  Affections,  and  Support  of  the  fudge- 
nient,)  followeth  the  last  Fruit ; which  is  like  the 
Ponigranat,  full  of  many  kernels;  I meane  Aid, 
and  Bearing  a Part,  in  all  Actions,  and  Occasions. 
Here,  the  best  Way,  to  represent  to  life  the  mani- 
fold use  of  Frendship,  is  to  cast  and  see,  how 
many  Things  there  are,  which  a Man  cannot  doe 
Himselfe;  And  then  it  will  appeare,  that  it  was 
a Sparing  Speech  of  the  Ancients,  to  say.  That  a, 
Frend  is  another  Himselfe  : For  that  a Frend  is 
farre  more  then  Himselfe.  Men  have  their  Time, 
and  die  many  times  in  desire  of  some  Things, 
which  tl^  principally  take  to  Heart;  The 
bestowing^f  a Child,  The  Finishing  of  a Worke, 
Or  the  like.  If  a Man  have  a true  Frend,  he  may 


them;  To  the  great  dammage,  both  of  their 
Fame,  & Fortune.  For,  as  S.  fames  saith,  they 
are  as  Men,  that  looke  sometitnes  into  a Glasse, 
and  presently  forget  their  owne  Shape,  Favour. 
As  for  Busmesse,  a Man  may  think,  if  he  will, 
that  two  Eyes  see  no  more  then  one;  Or  that  a 
Gamester  seeth  alwaies  more  then  a Looker  on  ; 
Or  that  a Man  in  Anger,  is  as  Wise  as  he,  that 
hath  said  over  the  foure  and  twenty  Letters;  Or 
that  a Musket  may  be  shot  off,  aswell  upon  the 
Arme,  as  upon  a Rest*;*^nd  such  other  fond*^and 
high  Imaginations,  to  thinke  Himselfe  All  in  All. 
But  when  all  is  done,  the  Helpe  of  good  Coun- 
sell, is  that,  which  setteth  Businesse  straight. 
And  if  any  Man  thinke,  that  he  will  take  Coun- 
seli,  but  it  shall  be  by  Peeces;  Asking  Counsell 
in  one  Businesse  of  one  Man,  and  in  another 
Businesse  of  another  Man;  It  is  well,  (that  is  to 
say,  better  perhaps  then  if  he  asked  none  at  all;) 
but  he  runneth  two  dangers : One,  that  he  shall 
not  be  faithfully  counselled;  For  it  is  a rare 
Thing,  except  it  be  from  a perfect  and  entire 
Frend,  to  have  Counsell  given,  but  such  as  shalbe 
bowed  and  crooked  to  some  ends,  which  he  hath 
that  giveth  it.  The  other,  that  he  shall  have 
Counsell  given,  hurtfull,  and  unsafe,  (though  with 
good  Meaning)  and  mixt,  partly  of  Mischiefe, 
and  partly  of  Remedy.  Even  as  it  you  would  call 


rest  almost  secure,  that  the  Care  of  those  Things, 
will  continue  after  Him.  So  that  a Man  hath  as 
it  were  two  Lives  in  his  desires.  A Man  hath  a 
Body,  and  that  Body  is  confined  to  a Place;  But 
where  Frendship  is,  all  Offices  of  Life,  are  as  it 
were  granted  to  Him,  and  his  Deputy.  For  he 
may  exercise  them  by  his  Frend.  How  many 
Things  are  there,  which  a Man  cannot,  with  any 
Face  or  Comelines,  say  or  doe  Himselfe?  A 
Man  can  scarce  alledge  his  owne  Merits  with 
modesty,  much  lesse  extoll  them : A man  cannot 
sometimes  brooke  to  Supplicate  or  Beg : And  a 
number  of  the  like.  But  ail  these  Things,  are 
Gracefull  in  a Frends  Mouth,  which  are  Blushing 
in  a Mans  Owne,  So  againe,  a Mans  Person 
hath  many  proper  Relations,  which  he  cannot 
put  off.  A Man  cannot  speake  to  his  Sonne,  but 
as  a Father;  To  his  Wife,  but  as  a Husband;  To 
his  Enemy,  but  upon  Termes : whereas  a Frend 
may  speak,  as  the  Case  requires,  and  not  as  it 
sorteth  with  the  Person.  But  to  enumerate  these 
Things  were  endlesse : I have  given  the  Rule, 
where  a Man  cannot  fitly  play  his  owne  Part:  If 
he  have  not  a Bdend,  he  may  quit  the  Stage. 
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1.  From  the  Politica  of  Aristotle.  ”He  who  .is  unable  to  mingle  in 
society,  or  who  requires  nothing,  by  reason  of  sufficing  for  himself, 
is  no  part  of  the  state,  so  that  he  is  either  a wild  beaefor  a 

divinity . '* 

2.  A poet  of  Crete,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  fallen  into  a sleep 
which  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  299  years, 

3.  Nuraa  pretended  that  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  legislation 
by  the  divine  nymnh  Egeria.  King  of  Rome  during  legendary  period. 

4.  Greek  philosopher  about  450  B.  C.  He  declared  himself  to  be 
immortal  and  to  be  able  to  cure  all  evils.  He  is  said  to  have  retirdd 
from  society  that  his  death  might  not  be  known,  and  to  have  thrown 
himself  into  the  crater  of  Aetna  to  immortalize  his  name. 

5.  Appolonius  of  Tyana,  a philosopher  who  pretended  to  miraculous 
pov^ers. 

6.  I Corinthians  33. 

7.  A great  city,  a great  desert. 

9.  Lack. 

9.  Sarsaparilla. 

10.  A liquid  matter  of  a pungent  smell,  extracted  from  a portion  of 
the  body  of  the  beaver, 

11.  Partakers  of  cares, 

12.  Understood, 

13.  Sulla,  dictator  of  Rome,  92-'^9  D.  C. 

14.  Rival  of  Sulla  and  of  Caesar. 

15.  More  than  a match  for. 

16.  The  highest  office  in  the  Roman  republic. 

17.  Largely,  boastfully.  . 

19.  Plutarch  relates  that  Pomney  said  this  upon  Sulla’s  refusal  to 
give  him  a triumph. 
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19.  See  Shakepere’e  Julius  Caesar. 

20.  Resiiiduary  legatee. 

21.  Octavius,  afterv/ard  Augustus, 

22.  Omens. 

23.  Wife  of  Caesar. 

24.  See  Shalcspere. 

25.  Marc  Antony.  Friend  and  avenger  of  Caesar.  See  Shakspere. 

26.  Philip.  XIII:  11 

27.  Able  general  and  friend  and  advisor  of  Augustus. 

22.  See  former  note  in  Of  Death. 

29.  Advisor  of  Tiberius  and  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  figures  in 
history. 

30.  These  things,  by  reason  of  our  friendship,  I have  not  concealed 
from  you.  Tacitus. 

31.  See  Of  Death. 

32.  ■^'•anked  next  to  Caesar  and  Augustus  in  his  greatness  as  a Roman 
s c \ c - g . . 

Emperor  161-120  A.  D.  Best  knovm  through  his  philosophicel 
rri tinge  which  have  come  down  to  us, 

34.  Philip  de  Comines,  Flemish  historian  and  friend  of  Charles  the 
Bold. 

35.  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  antagonist  of  Louis  XI 
of  France.  See  Scott’s  Quentin  Durward. 

35.  Louis  XI  of  France,  One  of  the  most  secretive  and  stealthy  of 
monarchs.  See  as  above. 

37.  A substance  which  by  alchemists  was  supnosed  to  have  the  power 
of  changing  base  metal  to  gold. 

32.  Athenian  statesman  whose  policy  gained  Greece  the  victory  of  the 


battle  of  Salanis. 


39.  Tapestry. 

40.  This  is  an  anachronism.  Arras  did  not  manufacture  tapestry  till 
the  middle  ages. 

41.  The  weeping  philosopher  who  uttered  his  sayings  obscurely  from 
purpose. 

42.  James  B:  23 

43.  The  recommendation  that  a person  in  anger  should  go  through  the 
alphabet  to  himself  before  he  allows  himself  to  speak, 

44.  In  Bacon’s  day  the  musket  was  fixed  upon  a stand,  called  the  rest. 

45.  Foolish. 

40.  Settling  in  life.  Usually  used  of  the  marriage  of  a daughter. 
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0?  Dir.COURnE 

I.  Varieties  of  discourse 

1.  Wit 

2.  Truth 

II.  Methods  of  discourse 

1.  Limited  in  subiect 

2.  Expanding 

a.  Varying  in  kind 

III.  As  an  exercise  to  the  faculties 

IV.  Discretion 

Suggestions  for  study, 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

2.  Tell  any  instances  you  can  of  what  is  suggested  in  the  first 
sentence. 

3.  At  what  period  in  English  literature  did  conversation  become  a 
practised  art? 

4.  What  would  you  have  expected  of  Bacon’s  discourse? 

5.  Comment  on,  "He  must  be  a wise  man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself”. 

6.  What  good  advice  in  the  essay? 

7.  What  points  that  may  be  applied  in  composition? 
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OF  DISCOURSE. 

Some  in  their  Discourse,  desire  rather  Com- 
mendation of  Wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all 
Arguments,  then  of  Judgment,  in  discerning 
what  is  True:  As  if  it  were  a Praise,  to  know 
what  might  be  Said,  and  not  what  should  be 
Thought.  Some  have  certaine  Common  Places, 
and  Theames,  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want 
Variety : Which  kinde  of  Poverty  is  for  the  most 
part  Tedious,  and  when  it  is  once  perceived 
Ridiculous.  The  Honourablest  Part  of  Talke, 
is  to  give  the  Occasion;  And  againe  to  Moderate 
and  passe  to  somewhat  else;  For  then  a Man  leads 
the  Daunce.  It  is  good,  in  Discourse,  and  Speech 
of  Conversation,  to  vary,  and  entermingle  Speech, 

of  the  present  Occasion  with  Arguments;  Tales 
with  Reasons;  Asking  of  Questions,  with  telling 
of  Opinions;  and  Jest  with  Earnest:  For  it  is  a 
dull  Thing  to  Tire,  and,  as  we  say  now,  to  Jade, 
any  Thing  too  farre.  As  for  Jest,  there  be  cer- 
taine Things,  which  ought  to  be  priviledgecftrom 
it;  Namely  Religion,  Matters  of  State,  Great 
Persons,  Any  Mans  present  Businesse  of  Impor- 
tance, And  any  Case  that  deserveth  Pitty.  Yet 
there  be  some,  that  thinke  their  Wits  have  been 
asleepe;  Except  they  dart  out  somewhat,  that  is 
Piquant,  and  to  the  Quicke'?  That  is  a Vaine, 
which  would  be  brideled 

Parce  Puer  stimulis,  6^  fortius  utere  Loris.  ^ 


And  generally.  Men  ought  to  finde  the  difference, 
between  Saltnesse  and  Bitternesse.  Certainly, 
he  that  hath  a Satyricall  vaine,  as  he  maketh  others 
afraid  of  his  Wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of 
others  Memory.  He  that  questioneth  much,  shall 
learne  much,  and  content  much;  But  especially, 
if  he  apply  his  Questions,  to  the  Skill  of  the  Per- 
sons, whom  he  asketh:  For  he  shall  give  them 
occasion,  to  please  themselves  in  Speaking,  and 
himselfe  shall  continually  gather  Knowledge. 
But  let  his  Questions,  not  be  troublesome;  For 
that  is  fit  for  a Poser.®  And  let  him  be  sure,  to 
leave  other  Men  their  Turnes  to  speak.  Nay,  if 


there  be  any,  that  would  raigne,  and  take  up  all 
i the  time,  let  him  finde  meanes  to  take  them  off, 
and  to  bring  Others  on;  As  Musicians  use  to  doe, 
with  those,  that  dance  too  long  Galliards.^  If 
you  dissemble  sometimes  your  knowledge,  of  that 
you  are  thought  to  know;  you  shall  be  thought 
another  time,  to  know  that,  you  know  not. 
Speach  of  a Mans  Selfe  ought  to  be  seldome,  and 
well  chosen.  I knew  One,  was  wont  to  say,  in 
Scorne;  He  must  needs  be  a Wise  Man,  he  speakes 
so  7)iuch  of  Himselfe : And  there  is  but  one  Case, 
wherein  a Man  may  Commend  Himselfe,  with 
good  Grace;  And  that  is  in  commending  Vertue 
in  Another;  Especially,  if  it  be  such  a Vertue, 
whereMto  Himselfe  pretendeth.  Speech  of 
Touchrtowards  Others,  should  be  sparingly  used : 
For  Discourse  ought  to  be  as  a Field,  without 
comming  home  to  any  Man.  I knew  two  Noble- 
men, of  the  West  Part  of  England ; Whereof  the 
one  was  given  to  Scoffe,  but  kept  ever  Royal 
Cheere^in  his  House : The  other,  would  aske  of 
those,  that  had  beene  at  the  Others  Table : Tell 
truely,  was  there  never  a Flout'or  drie  Blow  given  ; 
To  which  the  Guest  would  answer;  Such  and  such 
a Thing  passed : The  Lord  would  say;  I thought 
he  would  7nai're  a good  Dinner.  Disc/'etio/i  of 
Speech,  is  more  then  Eloque7ice ; And  to  speak 
agreeably  to  him,  with  whom  we  deale,  is  more 

then  to  speake  in  good  Words,  or  in  good  Order. 
A good  continued  Speech,  without  a good  Speech 
of  Interlocution,  shews  Slownesse : And  a Good 
Reply,  or  Second  Speech,  without  a good  Setled 
Speech,  sheweth  Shallownesse  and  Weaknesse. 
As  we  see  in  Beasts,  that  those  that  are  Weakest 
in  the  Course^'^re  yet  Nimblest  in  the  Turne: 
As  it  is  betwixt  the  Grey-hound,  & the  Hare.  Po 
use  too  many  Circumstances,  ere  one  come  to 
the  Matter,  is  Wearisome;  To  use  none  at  all, 
is  Blunt. 
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1.  To  etart  the  pubject, 

2,  Exempt 

5.  Vigorous  in  speech  or  writing, 

4.  Requires  to  be  bridled, 

V* 

5.  Ovid:  Boy,  spare  the  whip  and  tightly  grasp  the  reins, 

6.  One  v:ho  tests  or  examines. 

7.  A light  active  dance,  much  in  fashion  in  Elizabethan  times. 

8.  Hits  at,  or  remarks  intended  to  be  applied  to  particular  in- 
dividuals. 

9.  Hospitable  entertainment. 

10.  A slight  or  insult. 

11.  A sarcastic  remark. 

12.  Chase  or  running  course. 
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OF  RICH]-;?, 

I,  Richee  as  impediinenta 

1.  Use 

2.  Disadvantage 

II.  Kinds  of  riches 

III.  Methods  of  acquiring 

1.  Cornrnendable 

2.  Hot  ” 

IV,  Dangers  of  great  riches 

Suggestions  for  study, 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

2.  Explain  and  discuss  the  figure  in  the  first  paragraph. 

3.  Select  a sentence  which  has  becone  a maxim. 

4.  Explain  the  term  monopolies. 

£.  What  do  you  know  about  Bacon’s  o'^vn  feeling  concerning  wealth? 
6.  Discuss  the  word  chopping  in  its  etymological  significance. 
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OF  RICHES. 

I CANNOT  call  Riches  better,  then  the  Baggage 
of  Vertue.  The  Roman  Word  is  better,  Impedi- 
menta. For  as  the  Baggage  is  to  an  Army,  so  is 
Riches  to  Vertue.  It  cannot  be  spared,  nor  left 
behinde,  but  it  hindreth  the  March;  Yea,  and 
the  care  of  it,  sometimes,  loseth  or  disturbeth  the 
Victory.  Of  great  Riches,  there  is  no  Real!  Use, 
except  it^be  in  the  Distribution;  The  rest  is  but 
Conceit.  So  saith  Sa/omon ; IVhere  much  is, 
there  are  Many  to  consume  it;  And  what  hath  the 
Ozuner,  but  the  Sight  of  it,  with  his  Eyes  The 
Personall  Fruition  in  any  Man,  cannot  reach  to 
feele  Great  Riches : There  is  a Custody  of  them; 
Or  a Power  of  Dole  and  Donative^of  them;  Or 
a Fame  of  them;  But  no  Solid  Use  to  the  Owner. 
Doe  you  not  see,  what  fained  Prices,  are  set  upon 
little  Stones,  and  Rarities?  And  what  Works  of 


Ostentation,  are  undertaken,  because  there  might 
seeme  to  be,  some  Use  of  great  Riches  ? But  then 
you  will  say,  they  may  be  of  use,  to  buy  Men  out 
of  Dangers  or  Troubles.  As  Salomon  saith; 
Riches  are  as  a strong  Hold,  in  the  Imagination  of 
the  Rich  Man.^  this  is  excellently  expressed, 
that  it  is  in  Imagination,  and  not  alwaies  in  Fact. 
For  certainly  Great  Riches,  have  sold  more  Men, 
then  they  have  bought  out.  Seeke  not  Proud 
Riches,  but  such  as  thou  maist  get  justly.  Use 
soberly.  Distribute  cheerefully,  and  Leave  con- 
tentedly. Yet  have  no  Abstract  nor  Friarly  Con- 
tempt of  them.  But  distinguish,  as  Cicero  saith 
well  of  Rabirius  Posthumus;  In  studio  rei  ampli- 
ficandee,  apparebat,  non  Avaritice  Prceda?n,  sed 
Instrumentum  Bonitati,  queeri.^  Hearken  also  to 
Salomon,  and  beware  of  Hasty  Gathering  of 
Riches : Qui  festinat  ad  Divitias,  non  erit  insons.^ 
The  Poets  faigne  that  when  Plutus^  (which  is 
Riches,)  is  sent  from  fupiter,  ho.  limps,  and  goes 
slowly;  But  when  he  is  sent  from  Piuto'Jhe  runnes, 
and  is  Swift  of  Foot.  Meaning,  that  Riches  gotten 
by  Good  Meanes,  and  Just  Labour,  pace  slowly; 
But  when  they  come  by  the  death  of  Others,  (As 
by  the  Course  of  Inheritance,  Testaments,  and 
the  like,)  they  come  tumbling  upon  a Man.  But 
it  mought  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto,  taking 
him  for  the  Devill.  For  when  Riches  come  from 


the  Devill,  (as  by  Fraud,  and  Oppression,  and 
unjust  Meanes,)  they  come  upon  Speed.  The 
iVaies  to  enrich  are  many,  and  most  of  them 
Foule.  Parsimony^^s  one  of  the  best,  and  yet  is 
not  Innocent:  For  it  with-holdeth  Men,  from 
Workes  of  Liberality,  and  Charity.  The  Im- 
provement of  the  Ground,  is  the  most  Naturall 
Obtaining  of  Riches  ; For  it  is  our  Great  Mothers 
Blessing,  the  Earths;  But  it  is  slow.  And  yet, 
where  Men  of  great  wealth,  doe  stoope  to  hus- 
bandry, it  multiplieth  Riches  exceedingly.  I 
knew  a Nobleman  in  England,  that  had  the  great- 
est Audits,^^of  any  Man  in  my  Time;  A Great 
Grasier,  A Great  Sheepe-Master,  A Great  Timber 
Man,  A Great  Colliar,  A Great  Corne-Master,  A 
Great  Lead-Man,  and  so  of  Iron,  and  a Number 
of  the  like  Points  of  Husbandry.  So  as  the 
j Earth  seemed  a Sea  to  him,  in  respect  of  the 
I Perpetuall  Importation.  It  was  truly  observed 
by  One,  that  Himselfe  came  very  hardly  to  a 
Little  Riches,  and  very  easily  to  Great  Riches. 
For  when  a Mans  Stocke  is  come  to  that,  that 
he  can  expect  the  Prime  of  Markets,  and  over- 
come those  Bargaines,  which  for  their  greatnesse 
are  few  Mens  Money,  and  be  Partner  in  the 
Industries  of  Younger  Men,  he  cannot  but  en- 
crease  mainely.  The  Gaines  of  Ordinary  Trades 
and  Focations,  are  honest;  And  furthered  by  two 

Things,  chiefly:  By  Diligence;  And  By  a good 
Name,  for  good  and  faire  dealing.  But  the 
Gaines  of  Bargaines,  are  of  a more  doubtfull 
Nature;  When  Men  shall  waite  upon  Others 
Necessity,  broake  by  Servants  and  Instruments 
to  draw  them  on.  Put  off  Others  cunningly  that 
would  be  better  Chapmen,  and  the  like  Practises, 
which  are  Crafty  and  Naught.  As  for  the  Chop- 
ping of  Bargames{^w\iQr).  a Man  Buies,  not  to 
Hold,  but  to  Sell  over  againe,  that  commonly 
Grindeth  double,  both  upon  the  Seller,  and  upon 
the  Buyer.  Sharings,  doe  greatly  Enrich,  if  the 
Hands  be  well  chosen,  that  are  trusted.  Usury'" 
is  the  certainest  Meanes  of  Gaine,  though  one 
of  the  worst;  As  that,  whereby  a h|an  doth  eate 
his  Bread;  In  sudore  vultus  alieni ; And  besides, 
doth  Plough  upon  Sundaies.  But  yet  Certaine 
though  it  be,  it  hath  Flawes;  For  that  the  Scrive- 
ners'and  Broakers,  doe  valew  unsound  Men,  to 
serve  their  own  Turne.  The  Fortune,  in  being 
the  First  in  an  Bivention  or  in  a Priviledge,  doth 
cause  sometimes  a wonderfull  Overgrov^h  in 
Riches ; As  it  was  with  the  first  Sugar  Man,  in  the 
Catiaries : Therefore,  if  a Man  can  play  the  true 
Logician,  to  have  as  well  Judgement,  as  Inven- 
tion, he  may  do  great  Matters;  especially  if  the 
Times  be  fit.  He  that  resteth  upon  Gaines  Cer- 
\ taine,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  Riches : And  he 


that  puts  all  upon  Adventures,  doth  often  times 
breake,  and  come  to  Poverty:  It  is  good  there- 
fore, to  guard  Adventures  with  Certainties,  that 
may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  Coemption 
of  Wares  for  Resale,  where  they  are  not  re 
strained,  are  great  Meanes  to  enrich;  especially, 
if  the  Partie  have  intelligence,  what  Things  are 
like  to  come  into  Request,  and  so  store  Himselfe 
before  hand.  Riches  gotten  by  Sendee,  though 
it  be  of  the  best  Rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten 
by  Flattery,  Feeding  Humours,  and  other  Servile 
Conditions,  they  may  be  placed  amongst  the 
Worst.  As  for  Fishing  for  Testaments  and  Ex- 
ecutorships (as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca;  Testa- 
menta  et  Orb  os,  tanquam  Indagine  capi  is 

yet  worse;  By  how  much  Men  submit  themselves, 
to  Meaner  Persons,  then  in  Scn'ice.  Beleeve 
not  much  them,  that  seeme  to  despise  Riches; 
For  they  despise  them,  that  despaire  of  them; 
And  none  Worse,  when  they  come  to  them.  Be 
not  Penny-wise;  Riches  have  Wings,  and  some- 
times they  Fly  away  of  themselves,  sometimes 
they  must  be  set  Flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men 
leave  their  Riches,  either  to  their  Kindred;  Or 
to  the  Publique:  And  moderate  Portions  prosper 
best  in  both.  A great  State  left  to  an  Heire,  is 
as  a Lure  to  all  the  Birds  of  Prey,  round  about, 
to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the  better  stablished 


in  Yeares  and  Judgement.  Likewise  Glorious 
Gifts  and  Foundations,  are  like  Sacrifices  with- 
out Salt ; And  but  the  Painted  Sepulchres  of  Aimes, 
which  soone  will  putrifie,  and  corrupt  inwardly. 
Therefore,  Measure  not  thine  Advancements  by 
Quantity,  but  Frame  them  by  Measure;  and 
Deferre  not  Charities  till  Death:  For  certainly, 
if  a Man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so,  is 
rather  Liberall  of  an  Other  Mans,  then  of  his 
Owne. 
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1 . WJlim,  notion. 

2.  EccliasteB  V:  11.  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that 
eat  then;  and  what  good  is  to  the  o^’mers  thereof,  saving  the  beholding 
of  then  with  their  eyes. 

3.  Gifts. 

4.  The  rich  man’s  wealth  ie  his  strong  city.  Proverbs  X:  15 

5.  In  his  anxiety  to  increase  his  fortune,  it  was  evident  that  not 
the  gratification  of  avarice  was  sought  but  the  means  of  doing  good. 

6.  He  who  hastens  to  riches  will  not  be  without  guilt.  Proverbs 

XXVIII:  22.  Note  difference  in  i'^ing  James  version. 

7.  Patron  of  wealth  in  Roman  mythology. 

8.  Lord  of  Olympus. 

9.  King  of  the  infernal  re^'^ions,  or  of  departed  spirits. 

10.  In  its  good  sense  meaning  carefulness. 

11.  Rent  roll,  or  account  taken  of  income, 

12.  Wait  till  nrices  have  risen. 

13.  Merchants,  traders. 

14.  Barter. 

15.  Unla^vful  or  exorbitant  interest. 

16.  In  the  s'weat  of  another’s  brow,  Gen.  Ill:  19. 

17.  Clerks,  scribes,  copyists, 

13.  Planter  of  sugar  canes. 

19.  The  act  of  buying  up  the  whole  of  a quantity. 

20,  Wills  and  childless  persons  were  caught  by  him,  as  though  with 


a hunting  net. 
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I . Effect  upon  a man 

1 . Good 

2.  Evil 

II.  Usee  of  ambition 

III.  Restraint  of  ambition 

IV.  Dangers 

V.  Varieties 

1.  To  do  good 

2.  To  approach  kings 

3.  To  raise  fortunes 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

2.  Read  in  the  light  of  Bacon’s  life. 

5.  Compare  with  Ehakspere’s  notion  of  ambition  in  Julius  Caesar. 

4.  He  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among  ciphers.  Compare  with 
Prolog,  Henry  V. 

5.  TVhat  in  Bacon’s  times  would  prompt  his  notion  of  ambition? 

6.  Point  out  the  advantages  of  ambition  along  two  lines, 
h.  Show  its  dangers. 
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OF  AMBITION. 

Ambition  is  like  Choler';  Which  is  an  Humour, 
that  maketh  Men  Active,  Earnest,  Full  of  Alac- 
ritie,  and  stirring,  if  it  be  not  stopped.  But  if 
it  be  stoppeiE  and  cannot  have  his  Way,  it  becom- 
meth  Adust,  and  thereby  Maligne  and  Venom- 
ous. So  Ambitious  Men,  if  they  fmde  the  way 
Open  for  their  Rising,  and  still  get  forward,  they 
are  rather  Busie  then  Dangerous;  But  if  they  be 
check’t  in  their  desires,  they  become  secretly 
discontent,  and  looke  upon  Men  and  matters,  with 
an  Evill  Eye;  And  are  best  pleased,  when  Things 
goe  backward;  Which  is  the  worst  Propertie,  in 
a Servant  of  a Prince  or  State.  Therefore  it  is 
good  for  Princes,  if  they  use  Ambitious  Men,  to 
handle  it  so,  as  they  be  still  Progressive,  and  not 
Retrograde:  Which  because  it  cannot  be  without 
Inconvenience,  it  is  good  not  to  use  such  Natures 
at  all.  For  if  they  rise  not  with  their  Service, 
they  will  take  Order  to  make  their  Service  fall 
with  them.  But  since  we  have  said,  it  were  good 
not  to  use  Men  of  Ambitious  Natures,  except  it 
be  upon  necessitie,  it  is  fit  we  speake,  in  what 

Cases,  they  are  of  necessitie.  Good  Commanders 
( in  the  Warres,  must  be  taken,  be  they  never  so 
Ambitious : For  the  Use  of  their  Service  dispenseth 
with  the  rest;  And  to  take  a Soldier  without 
bition,  is  to  pull  off  his  Spurres.  There  is  also 
great  use  of  Ambitious  Men,  in  being  Skreenes  to 
[ Princes,  in  Matters  of  Danger  and  Envie : For 
no  Man  will  take  that  Part,  except  he  be  like  a 
Seel’d  Dovef  that  mounts  and  mounts,  because 
he  cannot  see  about  him.  There  is  Use  also  of 
Ambitious  Men  in  pulling  downe  the  Greati^sse, 
of  any  Subject  that  over-tops:  As  Tibe?-ius  used 
Macr(F\n  the  Pulling  down  of  Sejanus!‘  Since 
therefore  they  must  be  used,  in  such  Cases,  there 
resteth  to  speake,  how  they  are  to  be  brideled, 
that  they  may  be  lesse  dangerous.  There  is  lesse 
danger  of  them,  if  they  be  of  Meane  Birth,  then 
if  they  be  Noble:  And  if  they  be  rather  Harsh 
of  Nature,  then  Gracious  and  Popular:  And  if 
they  be  rather  New  Raised,  then  growne  Cun- 
ning, and  Fortified  in  their  Greatnesse.  It  is 
counted  by  some,  a weakness  in  Princes,  to  have 
Favoj-ites ; But  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  best 
Remedy  against  Ambitious  Great-  Ones.  For 
when  the  Way  of  Pleasuring  and  Displeasuring, 
lieth  by  the  Favourite,  it  is  Impossible,  Any  Other 
should  be  Over-great.  Another  meanes  to  curbe 
them,  is  to  Ballance  them  by  others,  as  Proud  as 


they.  But  then,  there  must  be  some  Middle 
Counsellours,  to  keep  Things  steady : For  without 
that  Ballast,  the  Ship  will  roule  too  much.  At 
the  least,  a Prince  may  animate  and  inure  some 
Meaner  Persons,  to  be,  as  it  were.  Scourges  to 
Ambitious  Men.  As  for  the  having  of  them 
Obnoxious*^to  Ruine  if  they  be  of  fearefull 
Natures,  it  may  doe  well:  But  if  they  bee  Stout, 
and  Daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  Designes, 
and  prove  dangerous.  As  for  the  pulling  of 
them  downe,  if  the  Affaires  require  it,  and  that 
it  may  not  be  done  with  safety  suddainly,  the 
onely  Way  is,  the  Enterchange  continually  of 
Favours,  and  Disgraces;  whereby  they  may  not 
know,  what  to  expect;  And  be,  as  it  were,  in  a 
Wood.  Of  Ambitions,  it  is  lesse  harmefull,  the 
Ajnbition  to  prevaile  in  great  Things,  then  that 
other,  to  appeare  in  every  thing;  For  that  breeds 
Confusion,  and  marres  Businesse.  But  yet,  it  is 
lesse  danger,  to  have  an  Ambitious  Man,  stirring 
in  Businesse,  then  Great  in  Dependances.  He 
that  seeketh  to  be  Eminent  amongst  Able  Men, 
hath  a great  Taske;  but  that  is  ever  good  for  the 
Publique.  But  he  that  plots,  to  be  the  onely 
Figure  amongst  Ciphars,  is  the  decay  of  an  whole 
Age.  Honour  hath  three  Things  in  it:  The 
Vantage  Ground  to  doe  good : The  Approach  to 
Kings,  and  principall  Persons:  And  the  Raising 

of  a Mans  owne  Fortunes.  He  that  hath  the 
best  of  these  Intentions,  when  he  aspireth,  is  an 
Honest  Man:  And  that  Prince,  that  can  discerne 
of  these  Intentions,  in  Another  that  aspireth,  is 
a wise  Prince.  Generally,  let  Princes  and  States, 
choose  such  Ministers,  as  are  more  sensible  of 
Duty,  then  of  Rising;  And  such  as  love  Busi- 
nesse rather  upon  Conscience,  then  upon  Bravery : 
And  let  them  Discerne  a Busie  Nature,  from  a 
Willing  Minde. 


c 


/ 


1.  In  ite  old  physiological  sense. 

2.  Dried  un  with  heat. 

3.  With  eyes  closed  or  blindfolded. 

4.  Gee  former  note. 

5.  A profligate  Roman  coui-tier.  Finally  put  to  death  by  Caligula. 

6.  As  before. 

7.  Liable  to. 
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I.  Importance 

II.  Custom  as  tyranny 

1.  Physical 

2,  Mental 

III.  Time  for  establishing  habits 

1.  Education  of  youth 

a.  Reason  and  purpose 

IV.  Advantage  of  combined  forces  of  education 

1.  The  place  of  the  state 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

2.  Sum  up  Bacon’s  estimation  of  the  importance  of  education. 

3.  How  does  he  prove  custom  a tyrant? 

4.  Why  does  he  claim  youth  to  be  the  time  for  education? 

5.  Is  he  correct  in  theory? 

6.  What  is  his  meaning  in  ’’the  force  of  the  copulate,  conjoined  and 

s 

collegiate  custom”? 

7.  What  argument  does  he  suggest  for  state  education? 

8.  Discuss  the  subject  of  habit  forming. 
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OF  CUSTOME  AND  EDUCATION. 

Mens  Thoughts  are  much  according  to  their 
Inclination:  Their  Discourse  and  Speeches  ac- 
cording to  their  Learning,  and  Infused  Opinions; 
But  their  Deeds  are  after  as  they  have  beene  Accus- 
tomed. And  therefore,  as  Macciavel^wtW  noteth 
(though  in  an  evill  favoured  Instance)  There  is 
no  Trusting  to  the  Force  of  Nature,  nor  to  the 


Bravery  of  Words;  Except  it  be  Corroborate  by 
Custome.  His  Instance  is,  that  for  the  Atchiev- 
ing  of  a desperate  Conspiracie,  a Man  should 
not  rest  upon  the  Fiercenesse  of  any  mans  Nature, 
or  his  Resolute  Undertakings;  But  take  such  an 
one,  as  hath  had  his  Hands  formerly  in  Bloud. 
But  Macciavel  knew  not  of  a ^ri(j,r  Clement,'^ 
nor  a Ravillac^  nor  a Jaureguy,  nor  a Baltazar 
GerardTytt  his  Rule  holdeth  still,  that  Nature, 
nor  the  Engagement  of  Words,  are  not  so  forci- 
ble, as  Custome.  Onely  Superstition  is  now  so 
well  advanced,  that  Men  of  the  first  Bloud,  are 
as  Firme,  as  Butchers  by  Occupation ; And  votary  ^ 
Resolution  is  made  Equipollent  to  Custome,  even 
in  matter  of  Bloud.  In  other  Things,  the  Pre- 
dominancy of  Cust07ue  is  every  where  Visible; 
In  so  much,  as  a Man  would  wonder,  to  heare 
Men  Professe,  Protest,  Engage,  Give  Great 
Words,  and  then  Doe  just  as  they  have  Done 
before:  As  if  they  were  Dead  Images,  and  En- 
gines moved  onely  by  the  wheeles  of  Custoine. 
We  see  also  the  Raigne  or  Tyrannic  of  Cusiojne, 
what  it  is.  The  Indiaits'^(l  meane  the  Sect  of 
their  Wise  Men)  lay  Themselves  quietly  upon  a 
Stacke  of  Wood,  and  so  Sacrifice  themselves  by 
Fire.  Nay  the  Wives  strive  to  be  burned  with 
the  Corpses  of  their  Husbands.  The  Lads  of 
Sparta,  of  Ancient  Time,  were  wont  to  be 


Scourged  upon  the  Altar  of  Diana,  without  so 
much  as  Queching.^  I remember  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Queene  Elizabeths  time  of  England,  an 
Irish  Rebell  Condemned,  put  up  a Petition  to  the 
Deputie,  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a With,  and 
not  in  an  Halter,  because  it  had  beene  so  used, 
with  former  Rebels.  There  be  Monkes  in  Russia, 
for  Penance,  that  will  sit  a whole  Night,  in  a 
Vessell  of  Water,  till  they  be  Ingaged  with  hard 
Ice.  Many  Examples  may  be  put,  of  the  Force 
of  Custome,  both  upon  Minde,  and  Body.  There- 
fore, since  Custome  is  the  Principall  Magistrate 
of  Mans  life;  Let  Men  by  all  Meanes  endevour, 
to  obtaine  good  Customes.  Certainly,  Custome 
is  most  perfect,  when  it  beginneth  in  Young 
Yeares:  This  we  call  Education ; which  is,  in 
effect,  but  an  Early  Custome.  So  we  see,  in 
Languages  the  Tongue  is  more  Pliant  to  all  Ex- 
pressions and  Sounds,  the  Joints  are  more  Supple 
to  all  Feats  of  Activitie,  and  Motions,  in  Youth 
then  afterwards.  For  it  is  true,  that  late  Learners, 
cannot  so  well  take  the  Plie;**  Except  it  be  in 
some  Mindes,  that  have  not  suffered  themselves 
to  fixe,  but  have  kept  themselves  open  and  pre- 
pared, to  receive  continuall  Amendment,  which 
is  exceeding  Rare.  But  if  the  Force  of  Custome 
Simple  and  Separate,  be  Great;  the  Force  of 
Custome  Copulate,  and  Conjoyned,  & Collegiate, 

is  far  Greater.  For  there  Example  teacheth; 
Company  comforteth;  Emulation  quickeneth; 
Glory  raiseth : So  as  in  such  Places  the  Force  of 
Custome  is  in  his  Exaltation.  Certainly,  the 
great  Multiplication  of  Vertues  upon  Humane 
Nature,  resteth  upon  Societies  well  Ordained, 
and  Disciplined.  For  Commonwealths,  and 
Good  Governments,  doe  nourish  Vertue  Growne, 
but  doe  not  much  mend  the  Seeds.  But  the 
Misery  is,  that  the  most  Effectuall  Meanes,  are 
now  applied,  to  the  Ends,  least  to  be  desired. 
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1.  A famous  Italian  statesman  whose  character  abounds  in  enigmas 
and  paradoxes,  and  from  \vhose  name  has  been  derived  a synonym  of 
perfideous  policy. 

2.  A Dominican  friar  vi'no  assassinated  Henry  III  of  France.  He  was 
but  twenty-five  w’hen  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  hilling  v^ith 
his  ovni  bands  the  great  enemy  of  his  faith. 

3.  Murderer  of  Henry  IV  of  France, 

4.  Philip  II  of  Spain  having  set  a price  unon  the  head  of  William 

of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  leader  of  the  Protestants,  Jaureguy 
attempted  to  assassinate  him  and  severely  wounded  him, 

5.  He  assassinated  William  of  Nassau.  It  is  supposed  that  he  med- 
itated the  crime  for  six  years. 

6.  A resolution  prompted  by  a vow  of  devotion  to  a particular  principle 
or  creed, 

7.  Equal  in  power  or  effect, 

9.  Allusion  to  the  Hindoos  and  the  ceremony  of  suttee, 

9.  Flinching. 

10.  Cannot  apply  themselves  so  easily. 


11,  Combined. 
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OF  FORTUNE 

I.  Man’s  control 

II.  Factors 

h 

♦ III.  Varieties 

I 

1.  Hasty 

2.  Exercised 

3.  Effects  of  each 
IV.  Outgrowths  of  fortune 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

2.  What  excention  does  he  make  to  the  first  topic? 

3.  Distinguish  hetwecn  the  underlying  notions  in  luck,  fortune  , and 
providence. 

4.  What  previous  allusion  has  shown  Bacon  to  have  a knowledge  of 
Spanish? 

5.  Comment  on  his  notion  of  what  qualities  make  for  a fortunate  man, 

6.  VHiy  is  the  extreme  patriot  never  fortunate? 

. Notice  the  sentence  structure  at  the  end. 
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OF  FORTUNE. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  Outward  Accidents 
conduce  much  to  Fortune:  Favour,  Opportuni- 
tie.  Death  of  Others,  Occasion  fitting  Vertue. 
But  chiefly,  the  Mould  of  a Mans  Fortune,  is  in 
his  ovvne  hands.  Faber  quisque  Fortunce  slice;  ^ 
saith  the  Poet.  And  the  most  Frequent  of  Ex- 
ternal! Causes  is,  that  the  Folly  of  one  Man,  is 
the  Fortune  of  Another.  For  no  Man  prospers 
so  suddenly,  as  by  Others  Errours.  Serpens  nisi 
Serpentem  coinederit  non  fit  Draco.  ^Overt,  and 
Apparent  vertues  bring  forth  Praise;  But  there 
be  Secret  and  Hidden  Vertues,  that  bring  Forth 


Fortune.  Certaine  Deliveries  of  a Mans  Selfe, 
which  have  no  Name.  The  Spanish  Name, 
Desembolturaf  partly  expresseth  them:  When 
there  be  not  Stonds;  nor  Restivenesse  in  a Mans 
Nature;  But  that  the  wheeles  of  his  Minde  keepe 
way,  with  the  wheeles  of  his  Fortune.  For  so 
ZzW<?'^  (after  he  had  described  Cato  Major^  in 
these  words;  In  illo  viro,  tantum  Robur  Corporis 
6^  Animi  fiuit,  ut  quocunque  loco  natus  esset,  For- 
tunam  sibi fiacturus  videretur']')  falleth  upon  that, 
that  he  had.  Versatile  Ingeniumf  Therfore,  if  a 
Man  looke  Sharply,  and  Attentively,  he  shall  see 
Fortune:  For  though  shee  be  Blinde,  yet  shee 
is  not  Invisible.  The  Way  of  Fortune,  is  like 
the  Milken  Way  in  the  Skie;  Which  is  a Meeting 
I or  Knot,  of  a Number  of  Small  Stars;  Not  Seene 
asunder,  but  Giving  Light  together.  So  are 
there  a Number  of  Little,  and  scarce  discerned 
Vertues,  or  rather  Faculties  and  Customes,  that 
make  Men  Fortunate.  The  Italians  note  some  of 
them,  such  as  a Man  would  little  thinke.  When 
they  speake  of  one,  that  cannot  doe  amisse,  they 
will  throw  in,  into  his  other  Conditions,  that  he 

Q 

hath,  Poco  di  Matto?  And  certainly,  there  be 
not  two  more  Fortunate  Properties;  Then  to 
have  a Little  of  the  Foole ; And  not  Too  Much  of 
the  Honest.  Therefore,  Extreme  Lovers  of  their 
Countrey,  or  Masters,  were  never  Fortunate, 


neither  can  they  be.  For  when  a Man  placeth 
his  Thoughts  without  Himselfe,  he  goeth  not  his 
ovvne  Way.  An  hastie  Fortune  maketh  an  Enter- 
priser, and  Remover,  (The  French  hath  it  better; 
Entreprenant,  or  Reinuant)  But  the  Exercised 
Fortune  maketh  the  Able  Man.  Fortune  is  to  be 
Honoured,  and  Respected,  and  it  bee  but  for  her 
Daughters,  Confidence,  Reputation.  For  those 
two  Felicitie  breedeth:  The  first  within  a Mans 
Selfe;  the  Latter,  in  Others  towards  Him.  All 
Wise  Men,  to  decline  the  Envy  of  their  ovvne 
vertues,  use  to  ascribe  them  to  Providence  and 
Fortune;  For  so  they  may  the  better  assume 
them : And  besides,  it  is  Greatnesse  in  a Man, 
to  be  the  Care,  of  the  Higher  Powers.  So  Ccesar 
said  to  the  Pilot  in  the  Tempest,  Ccesareni  por- 
tas,  For  tuna  III  ejiis^^  So  Sylla^chose  the  Name 

of  Felix',  and  not  of  MagnuJ?^  And  it  hath  beene 
noted,  that  those,  that  ascribe  openly  too  much  to 
their  ovvne  Wisdome,  and  Policie,  end  Infiortu- 
nate.  It  is  written,  that  Timotheus  me  Athenian, 
after  he  had,  in  the  Account  he  gave  to  the  State, 
of  his  Government,  often  interlaced  this  Speech; 
And  in  this  Fortune  had  no  Part ; never  pros- 
pered in  any  Thing  he  undertooke  afterwards. 
Certainly,  there  be,  whose  Fo^dq^nes  are  like 
Homers  Verses,  that  have  a Slide,  and  Easinesse, 
more  then  the  Verses  of  other  Poets : As  Plutarch 


saith  of  Timoleons  Fortune,  in  respect  of  that  oi 
Agesilau/,\>r  Epaminondas.^/And  that  this  should 
be,  no  doubt  it  is  much,  in  a Mans  Selfe. 


1.  Every  man  ip  t,lie  architect  of  hip  o-^vn  fortunee.  liacon  probably 
attributes  the  quotation  to  Plautus, 

2.  A serpent  unless  it  has  devoured  a serpent  does  not  become  a dragon, 

3.  A readiness  to  adapt  oneself  to  circumstances, 

4.  Impediments,  causes  for  hesitation, 

5.  Famous  Latin  historian, 

6.  So  called  to  distinguish  him  from  Cato  Uticensis,  Great  enemy  of 
Carthage  during  the  Punic  war, 

7.  In  that  man  there  was  such  great  strength  of  body  and  mind,  that, 
in  whatever  station  he  had  been  born,  he  seemed  as  though  he  should 
make  his  fortune. 

B.  Versatile  genius. 

9.  A little  of  a fool. 

10.  Thou  carriest  Caesar  and  his  fortunes. 

11.  Sulla.  See  former  note. 

12.  The  fortiinate.  He  attributed  his  success  to  the  intervention 
©f  Hercules  to  v/hom  he  paid  special  veneration. 

13.  The  great. 

14.  A successful  Athenian  general,  the  friend  of  Plato. 

15.  Fluency  or  smoothness. 

16.  See  former  note. 

17.  Greek  statesman  and  general  born  at  Thebes  about  41B  B.  C, 

Cicero  says  he  was  the  greatest  man  Greece  has  produced. 
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OF  YOUTH  AND  AOE 

I . Extent  of  age 

1 . Time 

2.  Experience 

3.  Personal  nature 

II.  Qualities  of  youth 

III.  Qualities  of  age 

IV.  Fusion  of  qualities 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

8.  Compare  the  structure  of  this  essay  with  Of  Envy. 

3.  ’.Vhich  is  the  more  logical  in  arrangement? 

4.  Is  the  other  less  logical  in  thought? 

5.  Does  this  suggest  anything? 

6.  Contrast  the  qualities  of  youth  and  age, 

7.  On  what  does  he  base  the  theory  of  the  nearness  of  youth  to  God? 
B.  ■yv'hat  nineteenth  century  poet  has  elaborated  this  noint? 


OF  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 


1^- 


A MAN  that  is  Young  in  yeares,  may  be  Old  in 
Houres,  if  he  have  lost  no  Time.  But  that  hap- 
peneth  rarely.  Generally,  youi/i  is  like  the  first 
Cogitations,  not  so  Wise  as  the  Second.  For 
there  is  a.  youi/i  in  thoughts  as  well  as  in  Ages. 
And  yet  the  Invention‘s  of  Young  Men,  is  more 
lively,  then  that  of  Old : And  Imaginations 
streame  into  their  Mindes  better,  and,  as  it 
were,  more  Divinely.  Natures  that  have  much 
Heat,  and  great  and  violent  desires  and  Pertur- 
bations, are  not  ripe  for  Action,  till  they  have 
passed  the  Meridian  of  their  yeares:  As  it  was 
with  Julitis  Ccesar,  & Septimius  Severus^  Of  the 
latter  of  whom,  it  is  said;  Juventutem  egit, 
Erroribus,  imb  Furoribus,  plenani^  And  yet  he 
was  the  Ablest  Emperour,  almost,  of  all  the  List. 
But  Reposed  Natures  may  doe  well  in  Youth. 
And  it  is  seene,  in  Augustus  Ccesar,  Cosmus  ^ 
Duke  of  Florence,  Gaston  de  Foisf  others. 

On  the  other  side,  Heate  and  Vivacity  in  Age,  is 
I an  Excellent  Composition  for  Businesse.  Young 
I Men,  are  Fitter  to  Invent,  then  to  Judge;  Fitter 

for  Execution,  then  for  Counsell;  And  Fitter  for 
New  Projects,  then  for  Setled  Businesse.  For 
the  Experience  of  Age,  in  Things  that  fall  within 
the  compasse  of  it,  directeth  them;  but  in  New 
'rhings,  abuseth  them.  The  Errours  of  Young 
Men  are  the  Ruine  of  Businesse;  But  the  Errours 
of  Aged  Men  amount  but  to  this;  That  more 
might  have  beene  done,  or  sooner.  Young  Men, 
in  the  Conduct,  and  Mannage  of  Actions,  Em- 
brace more  then  they  can  Hold,  Stirre  more 
then  they  can  Quiet;  Fly  to  the  End,  without 
Consideration  of  the  Meanes,  and  Degrees; 
Pursue  some  few  Principles,  which  they  have 
chanced  upon  absurdly;  Care  not  to  innovate, 
which  draws  unknowne  Inconveniences;  Use  ex- 
treme Remedies  at  first;  And  that  which  doubleth 
all  Errours,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them; 
Like  an  unready  Horse,  that  will  neither  Stop, 
nor  Turne.  Men  of  Age,  Object  too  much.  Con- 
sult too  long.  Adventure  too  little.  Repent  too 
soone,  and  seldome  drive  Businesse  home  to  the 
full  Period;  But  content  themselves  with  a Medi- 
ocrity of  Successe.  Certainly,  it  is  good  to  com- 
pound Employments  of  both;  For  that  will  be 
Good  for  the  Present,  because  the  Vertues  of 
either  Age,  may  correct  the  defects  of  both:  And 
good  for  Succession,  that  Young  Men  may  be 
J Learners,  while  Men  in  Age  are  Actours : And 


lastly.  Good  for  Fxtetnie  Accidents,  because  Au- 
thority followeth  Old  Men,  And  Favour  and 
Popularity  Youth.  But  for  the  Morall  Part, 
perhaps  Youth  will  have  the  preheminence,  as 
Age  hath  for  the  Politique.  A certaine  Rabbine,^ 
upon  the  Text;  Your  Young  Men  shall  see  visions, 
a7idyour  Old  Men  shall  dreame  dreanies  ; Infer- 
reth,  that  Young  Men  are  admitted  nearer  to  God 
then  Old ; Because  Vision  is  a clearer  Revela- 
tion, then  a Drea7tie.  And  certainly,  the  more  a 
Man  drinketh  of  the  World,  the  more  it  intoxi- 
cateth;  And  doth  profit  rather  in  the  Powers 
j of  Understanding,  then  in  the  Vertues  of  the 
I Will  and  Affections.  There  be  some  have  an 
Over-early  Ripenesse  in  their  yeares,  which  fad- 
eth  betimes : These  are  first.  Such  as  have  Brittle 
Wits,  the  Edge  whereof  is  soone  turned;  Such  as 
was  Her7noge7tes'^ \\\e.  Rhetorician,  whose  Books 
' are  exceeding  Subtill;  Who  afterwards  waxed 
Stupid.  A Second  Sort  is  of  those,  that  have 
some  naturall  Dispositions,  which  have  better 
Grace  in  Youth,  then  in  Age : Such  as  is  a fluent 
and  Luxuriant  Speech;  which  becomes  Youth 
well,  but  not  Age : So  7V//v  saith  of  Hortensius 
Idem  77ianebat,  neque  idc77i  decebat.  The  third 
is  of  such,  as  take  too  high  a Straine  at  the 
First;  And  are  Magnanimous,  more  than  Tract  ^ 
I of  yeares  can  uphold.  As  was  Scipio  Aff7'ica7ius,^ 

of  whom  Livy  saith  in  effect;  Ulti77ia  pri7nis 
cedebant. 
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1.  Power  of  mental  creation. 

2.  As  beiore. 

3.  He  passed  his  youth  full  of  errors,  of  madness  even, 

4.  See  former  note. 

5.  Nephew  of  Louis  XII  of  France  and  commanded  the  French  armies 

in  Italy  against  the  Spaniards.  After  a brilliant  career,  he 

was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna. 

6.  Rabbi.  Joel  II:  2S, 

7.  Lived  in  tlie  second  century  after  Christ.  Said  to  have  lost 
his  memory  at  the  age  of  twenty -five. 

S.  Cicero. 

9,  An  eminent  Roman  orator,  contemporary  xvith  Cicero, 

10,  He  remained  the  same,  but  with  the  advance  of  years  was  not 
so  becoming. 

11.  Course  or  movement. 

12.  So  called  from,  his  victories  in  Africa. 

15.  The  close  was  unequal  to  the  beginning.  Incorrect  quotation, 
Livy  says:  The  first  part  of  his  life  was  more  distinguished  than 
the  latter. 
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OF  DEAUTY 

I.  As  an  adjunct  of  virtue 

II.  As  physical  excellence 

1.  Conbined  with  virtue 

III.  The  subtile  felicity  of  beauty 

1.  Qualities 

2.  "Strangeness  in  proportion" 

IV.  Effects  of  beauty 

SUjf^gestions  for  study. 

1.  Rhetorical  study. 

2.  Coininent  on  the  first  staternent. 

3.  CoiriTnent  on  the  schools  of  art  suggested, 

4.  Is  the  point  suggested  by  III  2 well  taken? 

5.  Does  Bacon  possibly  confuse  virtue  with  another  quality? 

6.  Be  especially  careful  about  archaic  expressions. 
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OF  BEAUTY. 

Vertue  is  like  a Rich  Stone,  best  plaine  set: 
And  surely,  vertue  is  best  in  a Body,  that  is 
comely,  though  not  of  Delicate  Features;  And 
that  hath  rather  Dignity  of  Presence,  then  Beauty 
of  Aspect.  Neither  is  it  almost  seene,  that  very 
BcautifuU  Persons,  are  otherwise  of  great  Vertue; 

As  if  Nature,  were  rather  Busie  not  to  erre,  then 
in  labour,  to  produce  Excellency.  And  therefore, 
they  prove  Accomplished,  but  not  of  great  Spirit; 
And  Study  rather  Behaviour,  then  Vertue.  But 
this  holds  not  alwaies ; For  Augustus  Ccesar,  Titus 
Vespasianu/,  Philip  le  Bell^oi  France,  Edward 
the  Fotirth  of  England,  Alcibiades  of  Athens,  ^ 
Ismael^)\e  Sophy  of  Persia,  were  all  High  and 
Great  Spirits;  And  yet  the  most  Beautifull  Men 
of  their  Times.  In  Beauty,  that  of  Favour,  ^is 
more  then  that  of  Colour,  And  that  of  Decent 
and  Gracious  Motion,  more  then  that  of  Favour. 
That  is  the  best  Part  of  Beauty,  which  a Picture 
cannot  expresse;  No  nor  the  first  Sight  of  the 
Life.  There  is  no  Excellent  Beauty,  that  hath 

not  some  Strangenesse  in  the  Proportion.  A 
Man  cannot  tell,  whether  Apelles^ ox  Albert 
Durer^ 'utxo  \lxit  moreTrifler:  Whereof  the  one 
would  make  a Personage  by  Geometricall  Pro- 
portions: The  other,  by  taking  the  best  Parts  out 
of  divers  Faces,  to  make  one  Excellent.  Such 
Personages,  I thinke,  would  please  no  Body,  but 
the  Painter,  that  made  them.  Not  but  I thinke 
a Painter,  may  make  a better  Face,  then  ever 
was;  But  he  must  doe  it,  by  a kinde  of  Felicity, 
(As  a Musician  that  maketh  an  excellent  Ayre  in 
Musicke)  And  not  by  Rule.  A Man  shall  see 
Faces,  that  if  you  examine  them.  Part  by  Part, 
you  shall  finde  never  a good;  And  yet  all  together 
doe  well.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  Principall  Part 
of  Beauty,  is  in  decent  Motion,  certainly  it  is  no 
marvaile,  though  Persons  in  Yea7-es,  seeme  many 
times  i^iore  Amiable;  Pulchrorum  Autumn  us 
puleher : For  no  Youth  can  be  comely,  but  by 
Pardon,'^and  considering  the  Youth,  as  to  make 
up  the  comelinesse.  Beauty  is  as  Summer-Fruits, 
which  are  easie  to  corrupt,  and  cannot  last : And, 
for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a dissolute  Youth, 
and  an  Age  a little  out  of  countenance : But  yet 
certainly  againe,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  Vertues 
shine,  and  Vices  blush. 
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1.  Emperor  of  Rome  69  A.  B, 

2.  Philip  the  fair,  Philip  IV  of  France. 

3.  Athenian  general  and  politician  450-404  B,  C. 

4.  Founder  of  the  dynacty  of  Sofeee  of  Persia  1487-1524. 

5.  Features. 

6.  Greek  painter  352-308  B.  C.  May  have  invented  the  process  of 
glazing  and  toning. 

7.  Famous  German  painter  and  engraver.  Born  1471. 

8.  The  autumn  of  the  beautiful  is  beautiful. 

9.  By  making  allowances. 
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OF  GARDENS 

I.  Reasons  for  Gardens 

II.  Makin^x  the  ^^arden 

1,  Selection  of  nlantB 

a.  For  all  months 

b.  For  sweetness 

2,  Sjize  of  plot 

a.  Division 


1. 

Green 

X.  Heath 

m. 

Alley 

y.  Side  grounds 

n. 

Beds 

z.  Hedges 

b.  Shape 

c.  Arrangement 

3.  Fountains 

a.  Spouting 

b.  Pools 

Suggestions  for  study. 

1 . Rhetorical  study. 

2.  Is  this  a practical  garden? 

3.  See  if  it  can  be  diagrammed? 

4.  Vvhat  modern  touches  in  his  his  discourse  on  pools  and  aviaries? 

5.  What  about  the  man  is  revealed  in  the  essay? 

6.  What  is  his  notion  about  statues  i>i  gardens?  about  clipped  yew? 

7.  What  does  the  last  suggest  about  Elizabethan  custom? 

3.  Refer  to  Irving’s  Christmas  at  i^racebridge, 

9.  Do  you  get  anything  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  garden? 

10.  Compane  with  Fhakspere’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ”I  know  a bank”. 


OF  GARDENS. 

God  Almightie  first  Planted  a Garden.  * And 
indeed,  it  is  the  Purest  of  Humane  pleasures.  It 


is  the  Greatest  Refreshment  to  the  Spirits  of 
Man;  Without  which,  Buildings  and  Pallaces  are 
but  Grosse  Handy-works : And  a Man  shall  ever 
see,  that  when  Ages  grow  to  Civility  and  Ele- 
gancie.  Men  come  to  Build  Stately,  sooner  then 
to  Garden  Finely:  As  if  Gardening  were  the 
Greater  Perfection.  I doe  hold  it,  in  the  Royall 
Ordering  of  Gardens,  there  ought  to  be  Gardens, 
for  all  the  Moneths  in  the  Yeare:  In  which,  sev^ 
erally.  Things  of  Beautie,  may  be  then  in  Season. 
For  December,  and  January,  and  the  Latter  Part 
of  November,  you  must  take  such  Things,  as  are 
Greene  all  Winter;  Holly;  Ivy;  Bayes;  Juniper; 
Cipresse  Trees;  Eugh;  Pine-Apple-TreesfTirre- 
Trees;  Rose-Mary;  Lavander;  Periwinckle,  the^ 
White,  the  Purple,  and  the  Blewe;  Germander; 
Flagges;  Orenge-Trees;  Limon-Trees;  And  Mir- 
tles,  if  they  be  stooved-^&  Sweet  Marjoram 
warme  set.  There  followeth,  for  the  latter  Part  _ 
of  January,  and  Febi'uary,  the  Mezerion  Tree,'^ 
which  then  blossomes;  Crocus  Vernus,  both  the 
Yellow,  and  the  Gray;  Prime-Roses;  Anemones; 
The  Early  Tulippa;  Hiacynthus  Orientalis; 
Chamairis;  Frettellaria.  For  March,  There 
come  Violets,  specially  the  Single  Blew,  which 
are  the  Earliest;  The  Yellow  Daffadill;  The 
Dazie;  The  Almond-Tree  in  Blossome;  The 
Peach-Tree  in  Blossome;  The  Cornelian-Tree 


in  Blossome;  Sweet-Briar.  In  Aprill  follow. 
The  Double  white  Violet;  The  Wall-fiower;  The 
Stock-Gilly-Flower;  The  Couslip;  Flower-De- 
lices,  & Lillies  of  all  Natures;  Rose-mary 
Flowers;  The  Tulippa;  The  Double  Piony; 
The  Pale  Daffadill;  The  French  Honny-Suckle; 
The  Cherry-Tree  in  Blossome;  The  Dammasin,^ 
and  Plum-Trees  in  Blossome;  The  White-Thcrne 
in  Leafe;  The  Lelacke  Tree.  In  May,  and  June, 
come  Pincks  of  all  sorts.  Specially  the  Blush 
Pincke;  Roses  of  all  kinds,  except  the  Muske, 
which  comes  later;  Hony-Suckles;  Strawberries; 
Buglosse;  Columbine;  The  French  Mary-gold; 
Flos  Africanus;  Cherry-Tree  in  Fruit;  Ribes;'^ 
Figges  in  Fruit;  Raspes;  Vine  Flowers;  Lav- 
ender in  Flowers;  The  Sweet  Satyrian,  with  the 
White  Flower;  Herba  Muscaria;  Lilium  Conval- 
lium;  The  Apple-tree  in  Blossome.  In  July, 
come  Gilly-Flowers  of  all  Varieties;  Muske 
Roses;  The  Lime-Tree  in  blossome;  Early  ^ 
Peares,  and  Plummes  in  Fruit;  Ginnitings; 
Quadlins.  In  August,  come  Plummes  of  all 
sorts  in  Fruit;  Peares;  Apricockes;  Berberies; 
Filberds;  Muske-Melons;  Monks  Hoods,  of  all 
colours.  In  September,  come  Grapes;  Apples; 
Poppies  of  all  colours;  Peaches;  Melo-Cotones;^ 
Nectarines;  Cornelians;^'^  Wardens;^^  Quinces. 

In  October,  and  the  beginning  of  November, 


come  Services;  Medlars;  Bullises;  Roses  Cut  or 
Removed  to  come  late;  Hollyokes;  and  such 
like.  These  Particulars  are  for  the  Climate  of 
London;  But  my  meaning  is  Perceived,  that  you 
may  have  Ver  Perpetuum'\s  the  Place  affords. 

And  because,  the  Breath  of  Flowers,  is  farre 
Sweeter  in  the  Aire,  (where  it  comes  and  Goes, 
like  the  Warbling  of  Musick)  then  in  the  hand, 
therfore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight,  then 
to  know,  what  be  the  Flowers,  and  Plants,  that 
doe  best  perfume  the  Aire.  Roses  Damask  & 
Red,  are  fast^'^lowers  of  their  Smels;  So  that; 
you  may  walke  by  a whole  Row  of  them,  and 
finde  Nothing  of  their  Sweetnesse;  Yea  though 
it  be,  in  a Mornings  Dew.  Bayes  likewise  yeeld 
no  Smell,  as  they  grow.  Rosemary  little;  Nor 
Sweet-Marjoram.  That,  which  above  all  Others, 
yeelds  the  Sweetest  S?nell  in  the  Aire,  is  the  Vio- 
let; Specially  the  White-double-Violet,  which 
comes  twice  a Yeare;  About  the  middle  of  Aprill, 
and  about  Bartholo7new-tide.  Next  to  that  is, 
the  Muske-Rose.  Then  the  Strawberry-Leaves 
dying,  which  [?  yeeld]  a most  Excellent  Cordiall 
Smell.  Then  the  Flower  of  the  Vines;  It  is  a 
little  dust,  like  the  dust  of  a Bent^ivhich  growes 
upon  the  Cluster,  in  the  First  comming  forth. 
Then  Sweet  Briar.  Then  Wall-Flowers,  which 
are  very  Delightfull,  to  be  set  under  a Parler,  oi 


Lower  Chamber  Window.  Then  Pincks,  and 
Gilly-Flowers,  specially  the  Matted  Pinck,  & 
Clove  Gilly-flower.  Then  the  Flowers  of  the 
Lime  tree.  Then  the  Hony-.SucJ>.les,  so  they  be 
somewhat  a farre  off.  Of  Beane'^t'lowers  I speake 
not,  because  they  are  Field  Flowers.  But  those 
which  Perfume  the  Aire  most  delightfully,  not 
passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being  Troden  upon  and 
Crushed,  are  Three:  That  is  Burnet,  Wilde- 
Time,  and  Water-Mints.  Therefore,  you  are  to 
set  whole  Allies  of  them,  to  have  the  Pleasure, 
when  you  walke  or  tread. 

■*  For  Gardens,  (Speaking  of  those,  which  are 
indeed  Prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of  Buildings) 
the  Contents,  ought  not  well  to  be,  under  Thirty 
Acres  of  Ground;  And  to  be  divided  into  three 
Parts:  A Grec?te  in  the  Entrance;  hi.  Heath  or 
Desart  in  the  Going  forth;  And  the  Maine  Gar- 
den in  the  midst;  Besides  Alleys,  on  both  Sides. 
And  I like  well,  that  Foure  Acres  of  Ground,  be 
assigned  to  the  Greene;  Heath ; Foure 

and  Foure  to  either  Side;  And  Twelve  to  the 
Maine  Garden.  The  Greene  hath  two  pleasures ; 
The  one,  because  nothing  is  more  Pleasant  to 
the  Eye,  then  Greene  Grasse  kept  finely  shorne; 
The  other,  because  it  will  give  you  a faire  Alley 
in  the  midst,  by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon 
a Stately  Hedge,  which  is  to  inclose  the  Garden. 

C\ 

But,  because  the  Alley  will  be  long,  and  in  great 
Heat  of  the  Yeare,  or  Day,  you  ought  not  to  buy 
the  shade  in  the  Garden,  by  Going  in  the  Sunne 
thorow  the  Greene,  therefore  you  are,  of  either 
Side  the  Greene,  to  Plant  a Covert  Alley,  upon 
Carpenters  Worke,  about  Twelve  Foot  in  Height, 
by  which  you  may  goe  in  Shade,  into  the  Gar- 
den. As  for  the  Making  of  Knots,  or  Figures, 
with  Divers  Coloured  Earths,  that  they  may  lie 
under  the  Windowes  of  the  House,  on  that  Side, 
which  the  Garden  stands,  they  be  but  Toyes : 
You  may  see  as  good  Sights,  many  times,  in 
Tarts.  The  Garden  is  best  to  be  Square;  In- 
compassed,  on  all  the  Foure  Sides,  with  a Stately 
Arched  Hedge.  The  Arches  to  be  upon  Pillars, 
of  Carpenters  Worke,  of  some  Ten  Foot  high, 
and  Six  Foot  broad : And  the  Spaces  between,  of 
the  same  Dimension,  with  the  Breadth  of  the 
Arch.  Over  the  Arches,  let  there  bee  an  Entire 
Hedge,  of  some  Foure  Foot  High,  framed  also 
upon  Carpenters  Worke:  And  upon  the  Upper 
Hedge,  over  every  Arch,  a little  Turret,  with  a 
Belly,  enough  to  receive  a Cage  of  Birds : And 
over  every  Space,  betweene  the  Arches,  some  other 
little  Figure,  with  Broad  Plates  of  Round  Col- 
oured Glasse,  gilt,  for  the  Sunne,  to  Play  upon. 
But  this  Hedge  I entend  to  be,  raised  upon  a 
Bancke,  not  Steepe,  but  gently  Slope,  of  some 


Six  Foot,  set  all  with  Flowers.  Also  I under- 
stand, that  this  Square  of  the  Garden,  should 
not  be  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Ground,  but  to 
leave,  on  either  Side,  Ground  enough,  for  diver- 
sity of  Side  Alleys : Unto  which,  the  IVo  Covert 
Alleys  of  the  Greene,  may  deliver  you.  But  there 
must  be,  no  Alleys  with  Hedges,  at  either  End, 
of  this  gr  '>1,  Inclosure;  Not  at  the  Hither  E?id, 
for  letting^^our  Prospect  upon  this  Faire  Hedge 
from  the  Greene;  Nor  at  the  Further  End,  for 
letting  your  Prospect  from  the  Hedge,  through 
the  Arches,  upon  the  Heath. 

For  the  Ordering  of  the  Ground,  within  the 
Great  Hedge,  I leave  it  to  Variety  of  Device; 
Advising  neverthelesse,  that  whatsoever  forme 
you  cast  it  into,  first  it  be  not  too  Busie,  or  full 
of  Worke.  Wherein  I,  for  my  part,  doe  not  like 
Images  Cut  out^\w  Juniper,  or  other  Garden 
stuffe : They  be  for  Children.  Little  lo7v  Hedges, 
Round,  like  Welts,  with  some  Pretty  Pyramides, 
I like  well:  And  in  some  Places,  Faire  Columnes 
upon  Frames  of  Carpenters  Worke.  I would 
also,  have  the  Alleys,  Spacious  and  Faire.  You 
may  have  Closer  Alleys  upon  the  Side  Grounds, 
but  none  in  the  Maine  Garden.  I wish  also,  in 
the  very  Middle,  a Faire  Mount,  with  three 
Ascents,  and  Alleys,  enough  for  foure  to  walke 
a breast;  Which  I would  have  to  be  Perfect  Cir- 
cles, without  any  Bulwarkes,  or  Imbosments; 
And  the  Whole  Mount,  to  be  Thirty  Foot  high; 
And  some  fine  Banquetting  House,  with  sonie 
Chimneys  neatly  cast,  and  without  too  much 
Glasse. 

For  Fountaines,  they  are  a great  Beauty,  and 
Refreshment;  But  Pooles  marre  all,  and  make  the 
Garden  unwholsome,  and  full  of  Flies,  and  Frogs. 
Fountaines  I intend  to  be  of  two  Natures;  The 
One,  that  Sprinckleth  or  Spouteth  Water;  The 
Other  a Faire  Receipt  of  Water,  of  some  Thirty 
or  Forty  Foot  Square,  but  without  Fish,  or  Slime, 
or  Mud.  For  the  first,  the  Ornaments  of  Images 
Gilt,  or  of  Marble,  which  are  in  use,  doe  well ; 
But  the  maine  Matter  is,  so  to  Convey  the  Water, 
as  it  never  Stay,  either  in  the  Bowles,  or  in  the 
Cesterne;  That  the  Water  be  never  by  Rest  Dis- 
coloured, Greene,  or  Red,  or  the  like;  Or  gather 
any  Mossinesse  or  Putrefaction.  Besides  that,  it 
is  to  be  cleansed  every  day  by  the  Hand.  Also 
some  Steps  up  to  it,  and  some  Fine  Pavement 
about  it,  doth  well.  As  for  the  other  Kinde  of 
Fountaine,  which  we  may  call  a Bathing  Poole, 
it  may  admit  much  Curiosity,  and  Beauty;  where- 
with we  will  not  trouble  our  selves:  As,  that  the 
Bottome  be  finely  Paved,  And  with  Images:  The 
sides  likewise;  And  withall  Embellished  with 
Coloured  Glasse,  and  such  Things  of  Lustre;  En- 
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compassed  also,  with  fine  Railes  of  Low  Statua’s. 
But  the  Maine  Point  is  the  same,  which  we  men- 
tioned, in  the  former  Kindeof  Fountaine ; which 
is,  that  the  Water  be  in  Perpetuall  Motion,  Fed 
by  a Water  higher  then  the  Poole,  and  Delivered 
into  it  by  faire  Spouts,  and  then  discharged  away 
under  Ground,  by  some  Equalitie  of  Bores,  that 
it  stay  little.  And  for  fine  Devices,  of  Arching 
Water  without  Spilling,  and  Making  it  rise  in 
severall  Formes,  (of  Feathers,  Drinking  Glasses, 
Canopies,  and  the  like,)  they  be  pretty  things  to 
looke  on,  but  Nothing  to  Health  and  Sweetnesse. 

For  the  Heath,  which  was  the  Third  Part  of  our 
Plot,  I wish  it  to  be  framed,  as  much  as  may  be, 
to  a Naturall  wildnesse.  Trees  I would  have  none 
in  it;  But  some  Thickets,  made  onely  of  Sweet- 
Briar,  and  Honny-suckle,  and  some  Wilde  Vine 
amongst;  And  the  Ground  set  with  Violets,  Straw- 
berries, and  Prime-Roses.  For  these  are  Sweet, 
and  prosper  in  the  Shade.  And  these  to  be  in 
the  Heath,  here  and  there,  not  in  any  Order.  I 
like  also  little  Heaps,  in  the  Nature  of  Mole-hils, 
(such  as  are  in  Wilde  Heaths')  to  be  set,  some 
with  Wilde  Thyme;  Some  with  Pincks;  Some 
with  Germander,  that  gives  a good  Flower  to  the 
Eye;  Some  with  Periwinckle;  Some  with  Vio- 
lets; Some  with  Strawberries;  Some  with  Cou- 
slips;  Some  with  Daisies;  Some  with  Red-Roses; 


I would  have  a Moimt  of  some  Pretty  Height, 
leaving  the  Wall  of  the  Enclosure  Brest  high,  to 
looke  abroad  into  the  Fields. 

P'or  the  Maine  Garden,  I doe  not  Deny,  but 
there  should  be  some  F'aire  Alleys,  ranged  on 
both  Sides,  with  Fruit  Trees ; And  some  Pretty 
Tufts  of  Fruit  Trees,  And  Arbours  with  Seats,  set 
in  some  Decent  Order;  But  these  to  be,  by  no 
Meanes,  set  too  thicke;  But  to  leave  the  Maine 
Garden,  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the  Aire  Open 
and  Free.  For  as  for  Shade,  I would  have  you 
rest,  upon  the  Alleys  of  the  Side  Grounds,  there 
to  walke,  if  you  be  Disposed,  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Yeare,  or  day;  But  to  make  Accountf'rliat  the 
! Maine  Garden,  is  for  the  more  Temperate  Parts 
of  the  yeare;  And  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  for 
■ the  Morning,  and  the  Evening,  or  Over-cast 
Dayes. 

For  Aviaries,  I like  them  not,  except  they  be 
of  that  Largenesse,  as  they  may  be  Turffed,  and 
have  Living  Plants,  and  Bushes,  set  in  them; 
That  the  Birds  may  have  more  Scope,  and  Naturall 
Neastling,  and  that  no  Foulenesse  appeare,  in  the 
Floare  of  the  Aviary.  So  I have  made  a Plat- 
forme  of  a Princely  Garden,  Partly  by  Precept, 
Partly  by  Drawing,  not  a Modell,  but  some  gen- 
erall  Lines  of  it;  And  in  this  I have  spared  for 
no  Cost.  But  it  is  Nothing,  for  Great  Princes, 
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Some  with  Lilium  Convallium;  Some  with  Sweet- 
Williams  Red;  Some  with  Beares-Foot;  And  the 
like  Low  Flowers,  being  withal  Sweet,  and  Sightly. 
Part  of  which  Heapes,  to  be  with  Standards,  of 
little  Bushes,  prickt  upon  their  Top,  and  Part 
without.  The  Standards  to  be  Roses;  Juniper; 
Holly;  Beare-berries  (but  here  and  there,  because 
of  the  Smell  of  their  Blossome;)  Red  Currans; 
Goose-berries;  Rose-Mary;  Bayes;  Sweet-Briar; 
and  such  like.  But  these  Standards,  to  be  kept 
with  Cutting,  that  they  grow  not  out  of  Course. 

For  the  Side  Grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them 
with  Varietie  of  Alleys,  Private,  to  give  a full 
Shade;  Some  of  them,  wheresoever  the  Sun  be. 
You  are  to  frame  some  of  them  likewise  for  Shel- 
ter, that  when  the  Wind  blows  Sharpe,  you  may 
walke,  as  in  a Gallery.  And  those  Alleys  must 
be  likewise  hedged,  at  both  Ends,  to  keepe  out 
the  Wind;  And  these  Closer  Alleys,  must  bee 
ever  finely  Gravelled,  and  no  Grasse,  because  of 
Going  wet.  In  many  of  these  Alleys  likewise, 
you  are  to  set  Fruit-Trees  of  all  Sorts;  As  well 
upon  the  Walles,  as  in  Rangesl^^  And  this  would 
be  generally  observed,  that  the  Bo7-ders,  wherin 
you  plant  your  Fruit-Trees,  be  Faire  and  Large, 
and  Low,  and  not  Steepe;  And  Set  with  Fine 
Flowe7's,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  Deceive 
the  Trees.  At  the  End  of  both  the  Side  Grounds. 


that  for  the  most  Part,  taking  Advice  with 
Workmen,  with  no  Lesse  Cost,  set  their  Things 
together;  And  sometimes  adde  Statua’s,  and 
such  Things,  for  State,  and  Magnificence,  but 
nothing  to  the  true  Pleasure  of  a Garden. 
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1 . Gen,  II:  8 . 

2.  Pine  trees. 

3.  A plant  kindred  to  the  speed^vell, 

4.  hept  v«farra  in  the  greenhouse. 

5.  A shrub  v:ith  pink  flowers  and  red  berries, 

6.  The  damson  or  plum  of  Damascus. 

7.  Currants, 

8.  An  apple  that  is  gathered  ve-^y  early. 

9.  A kind  of  quince,  so  called  from  the  Latin  name  for  quince. 

10.  The  fruit  of  the  cornel  tree. 

11.  A large  pear  so  called  because  it  kept  well. 

12.  Perpetual  spring. 

13.  Flowers  that  do  not  send  forth  their  small  to  any  distance. 

14.  A species  of  grass. 

15.  The  blossoms  of  the  bean. 

16.  Bring  or  lead  you. 

17.  Impeding. 

18.  An  early  English  style  of  ornamenting  gardens. 

19.  Causing  water  to  fall  in  a perfect  arch  without  any  spray 
escaping  from  the  jet. 

20.  Lilies  of  the  valley, 

21.  In  rows. 

22.  Take  nourishment  from  them, 

23.  To  consider  or  exnect. 
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OF  STUDIES 


I.  Purpose 

1.  Delight 

2.  Ornanent 

3.  Ability 

II.  xlbused 

III.  Alliance  ivith  ability 

IV.  Value 

1.  Wrongly  applied 

2.  Properly  anplied 

V.  Varieties 


Suggestions  for  study. 


1.  Rhetorical  study, 

2.  This  is  the  most  quoted  of  the  essays.  Select  familiar  passages, 

3.  Suggest  as  far  as  possible  the  educational  condition  of  England 
in  Bacon' s time. 

4.  What  was  his  ovm  contribution  to  the  progress  of  education? 

5.  Does  anything  in  this  essay  suggest  his  broader  view? 

6.  Comment  on  the  advantage  he  suggests  as  gained  from  various 
branches. 
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OF  STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  Delight,  for  Ornament,  and 
for  Ability.  Their  Chiefe  Use  for  Delight,  is  in 
Privatenesse  and  Retiring;  For  Ornament,  is  in 
Discourse;  And  for  Ability,  is  in  the  Judgement 
j and  Disposition  of  Businesse.  For  Expert  Men 
I can  Execute,  and  perhaps  Judge  of  particulars, 

I one  by  one;  But  the  generall  Counsels,  and  the 
Plots,  and  Marshalling  of  Affaires,  come  best 
from  those  that  are  Learned.  To  spend  too  much 
Time  in  Studies,  is  Sloth;  To  use  them  too  much 
! for  Ornament,  is  Affectation;  To  make  Judge- 
ment wholly  by  their  Rules  is  the  Humour  of  a 
Scholler.  They  perfect  Nature,  and  are  perfected 
by  Experience ; For  Naturall  Abilities,  are  like 
Naturall  Plants,  that  need  Proyning  by  Study ; 
And  Studies  themselves,  doe  give  forth  Directions 
too  much  at  Large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.  Crafty  Men  Contemne  Studies; 
Simple  Men  Admire  them;  And  Wise  Men  Use 
them;  For  they  teach  not  their  ovvne  Use;  But 
that  isaWisdome  without  them,  and  above  them, 
won  by  Observation.  Reade  not  to  Contradict, 


and  Confute;  Nor  to  Beleeve  and  Take  for 
granted;  Nor  to  FindeTalke  and  Discourse;  But 
to  weigh  and  Consider.  Some  Bookes  are  to  be 
Tasted,  Others  to  be  Swallowed,  and  Some  Few 
to  be  Chewed  and  Digestecff'That  is,  some  Bookes 
are  to  be  read  onely  in  Parts;  Others  to  be  read 
but  not  Curiously;  And  some  Few  to  be  read 
wholly,  and  with  Diligence  and  Attention.  Some 
Bookes  also  may  be  read  by  Deputy,  and  Extracts 
made  of  them  by  Others : But  that  would  be, 
onely  in  the  lesse  important  Arguments,  and  the 
Meaner  Sort  of  Bookes:  else  distilled  Bookes, 
are  like  Common  distilled  Waters,  Flashy  Things. 
Reading  maketh  a Full  Man ; Conference  a Ready 
Man;  And  Writing  an  Exact  Man.*  And  there- 
fore, If  a Man  Write  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
Great  memory;  If  he  Conferre  little,  he  had  need 
have  a Present  Wit;  And  if  he  Reade  litle,  he 
had  need  have  much  Cunning,  to  seeme  to  know 
that,  he  doth  not.  JListories  make  Men  Wise; 

Witty;  'Ih.e  Mathe?naticks  Naturall 

Philosophy  deepe;  Morall  Grave;  Logick  and 
Rhetorick  Able  to  Contend.^  A^eunt  studia  in 
Mores?  Nay  there  is  no  Stond  or  Impediment 
in  the  Wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  Fit 
Studies ; Like  as  Diseases  of  the  Body,  may  have 
Appropriate  Exercises.  Bowling  is  good  for  the 
Stone  and  Reines;  Shooting  for  the  Lungs  and 


Breast;  Gentle  Walking  for  the  Stomacke;  Rid- 
ing for ‘the  Head;  And  the  like.  So  if  a Mans 
Wit  be  Wandringf^  let  him  Study  the  Mathe- 
matic ks ; For  in  Demonstrations,  if  his  Wit  be 
called  away  never  so  little,  he  must  begin  again: 
If  his  Wit  be  not  Apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differ- 
ences, let  him  Study  the  Schoole-men ; For  they 
are  Cymiur  sectores!^  li  he  be  not  Apt  to  beat 
over  Matters,  and  to  call  up  one  Thing,  to  Prove 
and  Illustrate  another,  let  him  Study  Lawyers 
Cases : So  every  Defect  of  the  Minde,  may  have 
a Speciall  Receit. 
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1.  This  was  the  first  essay  in  the  earliest  edition  of  the  works, 

2.  Note  the  fir^ure. 

3.  Attentively, 

4.  Vapid,  without  taste  or  spir+i. 

5.  Accurate  in  exrrGssion, 

6.  Ar^ue. 

7.  Studies  becone  habits. 

8.  Irnpedirnent . 

9.  Not  concentrated. 

10.  Splitters  of  cummin- s eeds ; hair  splitters. 


c 


OF  VAINE-GLORY. 


It  was  prettily  Devised  of  /^sope ; The  Fly 
sate  upon  the  Axle-tree  of  the  Chariot  wheele,  and 
said,  IVhata  Dust  doe  1 raise?  So  are  there  some 
Vaine  Persons,  that  whatsoever  goeth  alone,  or 
moveth  upon  greater  Means,  if  they  have  never 
so  little  Hand  in  it,  they  thinke  it  is  they  that 
carry  it.  They  that  are  Glorious,  must  needs  be 
Factious ; For  all  Bravery^tands  upon  Compari- 
sons. They  must  needs  be  Violent,  to  make  good 
their  owne  Vaunts.  Neither  can  they  be  Secret, 
and  therefore  not  Effectuall;  but  according  to 
the  French  Proverb ; Beaticoup  de  Bruit,  pen  de 
Fruit:  Much  Bruit,  little  Fruit.  Yet  certainly 
there  is  Use  of  this  Qualitie,  in  Civill  Affaires. 
Where  there  is  an  Opinion,*fand  Fame  to  be 
created,  either  of  Vertue,  or  Greatnesse,  these 
Men  are.  good  Trumpetters.  Again,  ^s  Titus 
ZmV/i- f^oteth,  in  the  Case  of  Antiochus,  and  the 
/Etolians ; The7-e  are  sometimes  great  Effects  of 
Crosse  Lies;  As  if  a Man,  that  Negotiates  between 


Two  Princes,  to  draw  them  to  joyne  in  a Warre 
against  the  Third,  doth  extoll  the  Forces  of  either 
of  them,  above  Measure,  the  One  to  the  Other: 
And  sometimes,  he  that  deales  between  Man  and 
Man,  raiseth  his  owne  Credit,  with  Both,  by  pre- 
tending greater  Interest,  then  he  hath  in  Either. 
And  in  these,  and  the  like  Kindes,  it  often  falls 
out,  that  Somewhat  is  produced  of  Nothing : For 
Lies  are  sufficient  to  breed  Opinion,  and  Opinion 
brings  on  Substance.  In  Militar  Commanders 
and  Soldiers,  Vaine-  Glory  is  an  Essentiall  Point; 
For  as  Iron  sharpens  Iron,  so  by  Gloiy  one  Cour- 
age sharpneth  another.  In  Cases  of  great  Enter- 
prise, upon  Charge  and  Adventure,  a Composition 
of  Glorious  Natures,  doth  put  Life  into  Businesse; 
And  those  that  are  of  Solide  and  Sober  Natures, 
have  more  of  the  Ballast,  then  of  the  Saile.  In 
Fame  of  Learning,  the  Flight  will  be  slow,  with- 
out some  Feathers  of  Ostentation.  Qui  de  con- 
tenmendd  florid  Libros  scribunt,  Nonien  suuni 
inscribunt.  Socrates'^ Aristotlel^Galen^'-vie.xt  Men 
full  of  Ostentation.  Certainly  Vaine- Glo7y\iCi:^- 
eth  to  Perpetuate  a Mans  Memory;  And  Vertue 
was  never  so  Beholding  to  Humane  Nature,  as  it 
received  his  due  at  the  Second-Hand.  Neither 
had  the  Fame  of  Cicero,Seneca,  Plhiius  Secundus, 
borne  her  Age  so  well,  if  it  had  not  been  joyned, 
with  some  Va7iity  in  themselves:  Like  unto  Var- 


nish, that  makes  Seelings  not  onely  Shine,  but 
Last.  But  all  this  while,  when  I speake  of  Vame- 
Glo7y,  I meane  not  of  that  Property,  that  Tacitus 
doth  attribute  to  Mucia7ius 077i7iiu7n,  quee  dixe-  ^ 
rat,feceratque.  Arte  quada7n  Ostentator : I'or  that 
proceeds  not  of  Va7iity,  but  of  Naturall  Magna- 
nimity, and  discretion:  And  in  some  Persons,  is 
not  one’v  Comely,  but  Gracious.  For  Excusa- 
tions/t  cssions,^vIodesty  it  selfe  well  Governed, 
are  but  Arts  of  Ostentation.  And  amongst  those 
Arts,  there  is  none  better,  then  that  which  Plhiius 
Secimdus  speaketh  of;  which  is  to  be  Liberall  of 
Praise  and  Commendation  to  others,  in  that, 
wherein  a Mans  Selfe  hath  any  Perfection.  For 
saith  Pliny  very  Wittilv:  B’  co77i7nending  Another, 
you  doe  your  selfe  7'igh^^For  he  that  you  Comme7id, 
is  either  Superiour  to  you,  in  that  you  Co77i77iend, 
or  l7ife7-iour.  If  he  be  Infe7-iour,  if  he  be  to  be 
Co77i77iended,  you  77iuch  mo7'e:  If  he  be  Supe7'iour, 
if  he  be  7iot  to  be  Co77i77ie7ided,  you  7nuch  lesse. 
Glorious^&Xi  are  the  Scorne  of  Wise  Men; 
Admiration  of  Fooles;  the  Idols  of  Parasites; 
And  the  Slaves  of  their  own  Vaunts. 
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1.  Famous  fabulist  of  Phrygian  birth,  born  B.  G.  1620. 

2.  Vaunting  or  boasting. 

2.  Noise. 

4.  A high  or  good  opiniox). 

5.  Livy. 

6.  Antiochus  III,  king  of  Syria,  Babylonia  and  Media,  defeated  by 
Rome  190  B.  C. 

7.  By  express  command. 

R.  Those  who  v/rite  books  no  despising  glory  set  their  names  in  the 
title  page.  Cicero. 

9.  F'ounder  of  Greek  philosophy.  470-599  B.  C. 

10.  Greek  philosopher  584-322. 

11.  Greek  medical  writer  and  philosopher.  151-205  A.  D. 

12.  As  before. 

15.  Eminent  Roman  Stoic,  philosopher  and  moralist  5 B.  C.  to  65  A. D 

14.  Roman  naturalist,  died  making  observations  of  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  which  destroyed  Pompeii. 

15.  Celebrated  Roman  historian  born  55  A.  D. 

16.  Roman  general  and  orator  whose  character  was  compounded  of  good 
and  evil.  An  intriguer. 

17.  One  who  sets  off  everything  he  said  and  did  with  a certain  skill 

18.  The  property  of  which  he  was  speaking  and  not  that  mentioned  by 
Tacitus. 

19.  Apologies. 

20.  Concessions. 

21.  Pliny’s  Epistles, 

22.  Boastful, 

25.  Those  who  eat  at  the  expense  of  another. 
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